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artificial absurdities of the so-called 'Bebop’ style must be fairly obvious even 
to the casual listener.” 

Sigmund Spaeth 


"Bebop sounds to me like a hardware store in an earthquake.” 

Jimmy Cannon 


"Bebop has set music back twenty years.” 


Tommy Dorsey 


"Bebop bears the same relationship to music as tonsillitis.” 

Literary Gazette, Moscow 


"To me, bop is a collection of nauseating cliches, repeated ad infinitum.” 

John Hammond 


"This is incredible stuflE for a grown man to produce.” 
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rd like to say welcome to Leonard Feather s book on the 
new jazz. 

Leonard is one of the few who have been in our comer for 
years, trying to make people understand and appreciate the kind 
of music we believe in. He really knows the music and the people 
who play it, and Tm sure this book will help to make a lot of our 
fans better acquainted with bop. 

Best of luck and success to ‘Inside Bebop.” 


Dizzy Gillespie 



Foreword 


It would be hard to overestimate the role that bebop has played in revolutioniz- 
ing the jazz world during the past five years. Since 1943, when musicians and 
jazz students around New York first became more than dimly aware of the impact 
of the new ideas developed by Dizzy Gillespie and the other pioneers of the new 
movemmt, we have seen the gradual anergence of a new generation of jazzmen. 
To some musicians and fans, many of the old jazz records they cherished for years 
have lost their attraction, because the advances made by bebop have made so 
much that preceded it scan unimaginative and trite by comparison. 

During these same five years, millions of words have been written about 
bebop and its creators. A large proportion of verbiage has been wasted on the 
eccentric personality angles — ^the goatees, berets and other superficial manifesta- 
tions of Ae bop cult. Too few of the national magazines and newspapers that 
could have devoted their space to the more serious aspects of the music have 
seen fit to do so. 

It is the object of this book to compensate for those omissions. In these pages 
I hope to pierce the berets and find out what goes on in the heads beneath them; 
to s^ve off the goatees and study the sounds emanating from the lips they adorn. 

Obviously a project of this kind would have been impossible without a 
multitude of reference sources. I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Metronome, which has published many feature articles on bop stars by Barry 
Ulanov, George Simon and myself; to Richard O. Boyer, author of the excellent 
profile of Dizzy which appeared in 1947 in the New Yorker; and to the innumer- 
able musicians who have taken time off between sets at the Royal Roost to dig 
back into their memories for background data. 




PART ONE 




When 




Qhapter I 

In the beginning, there was ragtime. 

This book will not attempt to trace every step that has been taken since World 
War I ushered in a new era of dance music. Too many histories of jazz have 
hit the market in the past decade, most of them devoting a vast proportion of 
space to the dim and distant past, with very little consideration of the presort 
and no at aU for the future. 

For the purposes of this volume, then, weT assume that you know, or can 
easily find out elsewhere, how ragtime developed into jazz in the 1920's, and 
how the swing era brought jazz to the attention of the public in the 1930’s.. 
Let’s assume that it will be safe to begin the story at the point where we can find 
direct links with the phenomenon of the 1940’s known as bebop. 

By the time this stage had been reached — ^in the late 1930’s — the swing 
craze had passed its zenith. Benny Goodman s band, aided by the arrangements 
of Fletcher Henderson and others, had proved that a big, commercial white 
orchestra could play ’'uncommercial” jazz successfully. Until Benny had come 
along, big band jazz had been played by Negro orchestras, frequently under Jim 
Crow conditions, and by such stiff, regimented groups as Glen Gray s original 
Casa Loma band, which many musicians did not consider seriously as jazz at all. 

Goodman reconciled jazz with the fact that musicians were involved with 
a utilitarian art The world of popular songs, of Hit Parade and Tin Pan Alley 
products, provided music to which housewives could dust, errand boys could 
whistle, and ballroom frequenters could dance. Benny showed that this world 
could be made to overlap into the musician’s world, where a jazzman thought 
of a new song mainly as a sequence of chords on which to base improvisations, 
and an arranger would orchestrate these songs in the same spirit 

Thus it developed that not only Benny, but Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy Dotsey, 
Artie Shaw, Harry James, Glenn Miller, Gene Kmpa, even lesser names like 
Tommy Reynolds and Sonny Dunham, had bands that played many of their 
popular songs in a rhythmic, swinging style that was as close to jazz as the Good- 
man band of 1935 which had started this whole trend. These bands competed for 
jobs with the Sammy Kayes, Guy Lombardos and Blue Barrens who had virtually 
monopolized the more lucrative end of the dance band business, notably in 
smart hotel jobs, network radio shows and best-selling records. 

Such orchestras as Chick Webb*s, Fletcher Henderson’s and Teddy Hill’s, 
though thgr also conformed with what was rapidly becoming a swing stereotype. 
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were prevented by racial discrimination from attaining the same heights. Never- 
theless, Jim Crow was breaking down under the pressure of the musicians’ own 
attitudes. Benny Goodman pioneered with the hiring of Teddy Wilson and 
Lionel Hampton; Shaw followed with Billie Holiday, Krupa with Leo Watson, 
and by 1939 a few scattered attempts at real mixed bands began along 52nd 
Street The important thing was that musicians were getting to know each other; 
there was no longer a fence that kept a white culture on one side and a Negro 
culture on the other. 

Despite this free exchange of ideas, by the end of the 1930’s it began to 
seem as though a stalemate had been reached. At least, it seemed that way to a 
small group of musicians, a group who saw jazz from a new perspective. They 
realized that rhythmically, melodically and harmonically, jazz was in a billion- 
doUar mt. AH the ingenuity of the swing arrangers and soloists could not conceal 
the fact that the whole gigantic world of jazz, with its millions of notes played 
nightly by thousands of musicians all over the world, was based entirely on the 
twelve musical notes of the chromatic scale. The uses to which those twelve 
notes could be put were in turn limited by the fact that jazz was built entirely 
on the major, minor, seventh and minor seventh chords based on each of these 
twelve notes, plus the diminished and augmented chords, an occasional major 
seventh and a few other slight variations. Rhythmically, jazz was fundamentally 
the same mixture of simple syncopations, frequent dotted-eight-and-sixteenth 
patterns, with the underlying steady four-beats-to-the-bar rhythm section. 

How these limitations were bypassed will be explained later in the technical 
section. What we’re concerned with at the moment is the fact that gradually, 
spontaneously, in various parts of the country, there were a few jazzmen who were 
finding ways out of this musical straitjacket. 

No one musician did it. Dizzy Gillespie did not create bebop in Philadelphia, 
any more than Charlie Parker created it in Kansas City or Charlie Christian in 
Oklahoma or Lester Young on the road with Count Basie. What is known today 
as bebop is a synthesis of many ideas, the product of many original musical minds. 
In many cases the musicians were not even conscious that they were doing anything 
startlingly new. Some of them, as far as they were aware, had been playing pretty 
much the same way all their lives; it was only after they had been in the profession 
for many years that they found their practice of doing what comes naturally had 
been branded as a new music and given the name "bebop.” 

To some of these musicians the heralding of the "new music” seemed a 
little ironical, since only a few years earlier the same musicians, playing the same 
music, had been branded as outlaws, rebels or just plain nuts. 
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Prci>ably the first musidan to develop, and place brfore the public, some 
of the qualities that later developed into bdbop, was the tenor saxophonist Lester 
Young- Known today as 'Tres’’, the president of the tenor sax men, L^er was 
first heard of when he replaced Coleman Hawkins in the Fldrcher Henderson 
band in 1934- Hawkins, who had left for Europe after more than a decade with 
the Henderson band, practically had the tenor sax field to himself; his tone was 
big, his style forceful and rhythmic. By comparison, Lester Young sounded pale 
and listless. He did not last long in the Flet^er Henderson band. After joining 
Count Basie in 1936, however, he leapt into prominence with a record session for 
Vocalion featuring a quintet out of the Basie band. Boogie Woogie, Lady Be 
Good, Evenitf and Sboeshine Boy were Lester’s introduction to the record-buying 
jazz public, and before long he had waxed other solos with the Basie band on 
Decca, and was impressing fans who heard him on personal app^ances with 
the Count 

Lester was a radical in that he symbolized the gradual evolution from hot 
jazz to "cool” jazz. To those who measured the value of a jazz improvisation by 
its degree of superficial intensity or "hotness,” Lester’s relationship with jazz 
seemed strangely platonic. His tone sounded dull and flat when contrasted with 
the big, rich sound of Hawkins’ horn; his phrasing seemed slow and lethargic. 
What became apparent to those who learned to appreciate and respect Lester’s 
originality was that he was rejecting the harshness and blatancy of the ^lier jazz 
in favor of a new relaxation and restraint. 

During 1937 and the following two or three years, Lester was heard frequently 
with various recording combinations assembled by Teddy Wilson, Billie Holiday 
and others. It is significant that his solos on these old Brunswick and Vocalion 
sides are acceptable to the ears of today’s yoimg jazzmen while so much else on 
the same records, especially the chugging rhythm sections, has become dated. 

Around the same time that Lester was dividing the tenor sax men into two 
clearly defined schools of Young followers and Hawkins fans, another new star 
was developing. Qiarlie Qiristian, born in Texas and raised in Oklahoma City, 
started playing the electric guitar in 1937, when he was eighteen. Musicians 
who heard him around Oklahoma with a band led by Anna Mae Winbum, who 
later became conductor of the Sweethearts of Ehythm, recall the brilliance and 
originality of his work. 

In 1938 Charlie played for a while in Bismarck, N. D. with a sextet led by 
pianist A1 Trent. Musicians throughout North Dakota and neighboring states 
were already raving about Christian. A seventeen-year-old girl in Bismarck, Mary 
Osborne, heard the reports about him and went to the Dome, a dismal spot where 
the Trent group was working. When she walked in, the sound that greeted her 
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kerned 2 ^ fii:^ to be a tmor sax pkycd through a microphone that distortoi the 
smnd a little. 

A glance at the bandstand revealed that the soloist was playing a guitar. At 
that time amplified guitars were a rarity, and the single-note solo style was a com- 
plete dqsarture from the pattern of solos in chords established by Carl Kress, 
Dick McDonough and the other conventional jazz guitarists. 

The Trent group had a trumpet, tenor sax, piano, bass, drums, and Christian 
— but, remarkably, Charlie did not count as a fourth rhythm instrument; rather, 
he was a third horn, blending the guitar with the tenor and trumpet for three-part 
voidngs that produced a sound new to jazz. 

'*What impressed everyone most of all,’* Mary Osborne recalls, 'was Ms 
sense of time. He had a relaxed, even beat that would soimd modern even today. 
The sextet was doing everything that Benny Goodman did later, and doing it even 
better. I remember some of the figures Charlie played in his solos — ^they were 
exactly the same things that Benny recorded later on as Flying Home, Gone with 
What Wind, Seven Come Eleven and all the others. Charlie didn’t play bop 
exactly, although he did things with augmented and diminished chords that were 
completely new to me. And rhythmically, some of his ideas sounded very much 
like bop.” 

While Christian was working at the Dome, visiting bandleaders tried to lure 
him away; even Henry Busse offered him a job, but Charlie refused, feeling that 
he would be better off in obscurity playing the kind of music he liked. In addition 
to creating his own themes, he would improvise on some of the popular songs 
that happened to have interesting chord patterns, such as You Go To My He^ 
and My Old Flame, Occasionally he would even play a Django Reinhardt solo 
taken note for note from a Reinhardt record. Though the French gypsy’s concep- 
tion of jazz was infinitely removed from Charlie’s, he would get a Idck out of 
imitating Django’s choruses on St. Louis Blues and then following it with some- 
thing of his own. 

The local music shop, aware of the stature Charlie was gaining locally, 
advertised an electric guitar in its window "As Featured by Charlie Christian at 
the Dome.” When Mary Osborne bought one, and began sitting in with Charlie, 
he would take a chorus and then, in his gentle, reserved manner, encourage her 
to follow Mm, 

In July 1939, after John Hammond heard Charlie in Oklahoma City and 
arranged for him to join Benny Goodman in New York, he came to the attention 
of some other jazzmen who had been experimenting with new sounds and new 
ideas. After Ms job with Benny every evening at the Pennsylvania Hotel, Charlie 
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would take his amplifier and inurnment up to a dining room in the Hotel Cedi 
on West 118th Street in Harlem. Henry Minton, a former saxophonist who had 
been the first Negro delegate in Local 802, converted the dilapidated room into a 
Huh , installed Teddy Hill as manager and made the place an open house for 
musicians, where jam sessions were practically a nightly evait 

Still a bashful, polite -small town boy, QiarHe soon made many friends and 
<irlmirprs uptown. Jerry Newman, a young jazz fan who used to bring his portable 
recording machine up to Idinton’s, recalls that "Charlie never disappointed his 
listeners, and if he tnew that people were paying attention he really improvised. 
Saturday at Minton’s, however, was pretty hectic, with about fifteen men on a small 
bandstand, all trying to get in their thirty-two bars. When this happened, Charlie 
would just sit and play chord accompaniments, refusing to take a solo, because he 
knew it would be wasted. On the few occasions when he felt relaxed, the paying 
paid tribute by standing still in front of the stand and just listening 
while Charlie played the same exciting jazz that was driving the whole Goodman 
band.” 

Scane of those moments were captured by Newman on a series of records 
which he issued many years later in an album on Vox records. Thqr are of more 
than mere historical interest, since they show the very informal but unmistakable 
birth pangs of bdx)p. 

Kenny ClarVp, who was playing drums at Minton’s, declares that "Charlie 
contributed an infinite amount to the new jazz. He was always very firm about 
a beat, and we made it our business to swing all the time. He wrote some wonder- 
ful tunes, too. One of tiiem was Paging Dr. Christian-, the first four bars were 
exactly the same as the number Woody Herman recorded seven years later under 
the title Keen and Peachy. Another one was Chunk Charlie Chunk; Jimmy Mundy 
arranged it and Charlie recorded it with the whole Goodman band as Solo Plight. 

"One night rbarlip and I were at the Douglas Hotel on St. Nicholas Avenue, 
visiting a friend who was a dancer and played the ukulele. I fooled around with the 
uke and then Charlie took it out of my hand. 'Look, Kenny,’ he said, 'you can 
make all the chords you want to on this if you just stretch your fingers right’ He 
showed me, handed back the uke, and I started experimenting. I got an idea that 
sounded good; went upstairs to my room in the same hotel, and wrote it down. 
T ater on Joe Guy showed the tune to Cootie Williams, and Cootie had Bob MacRae 
maVp an arrangement I called it Ply Right, and Cootie used to broadcast it from 
the Savoy Ballroom. This was right after he’d left Benny Goodman and formed 
his own band. Cootie recorded it for Columbia but it was never released. Later 
on I recorded it for Victor with a band of my own under the new tide — Epistrophy.” 
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Kainy, who had woiiced with Dizzy in the Teddy Hill band, was a main 
figure in the group of remnants from the disbanded HiU personnel that wmt into 
Minton’s in 1940. His theory is that Charlie Christian started the use of the word 
"belx)p-” **Charlie and Diz used to hum that way, to illustrate some of their 
ideas,” he recalls. 

It was in the Teddy HiU band, Clarke says, that he first began to get away 
from the steady four-four drumming. ”On an arrangement of Swanee River, I 
began kicking, playing off-rhythms. Diz was fascinated; it gave him just the 
impetus he wanted, and he began to build things around it.” 

Later, in Minton’s as Kenny developed the idea of using the bass drum 
pedal for special accents rather than regular rhythm, and the top cymbal to 
maintain the steady four beats, Teddy HiU would imitate the soimds he produced, 
”What is that kloop-mop stuff you’re doing?” he’d say. That’s how it sounded 
to him — ^Kloop-mop! — and that’s what thqr caUed the music itself before it be- 
came known as bebop, says HiU. In fact, Kenny acquired the nickname of **Kloop,” 
by which he is still known to Minton veterans. Kenny sometimes doubled on vibes; 
on these occasions Kansas Fields or Jack Parker might sit in on drums, and Kenny’s 
cousin. Sonny White, sometimes took over the piano. 

Although Minton’s was the focal point of jazz experimentation from 1940 on, 
its main function was to bring together the men who had been producing new ideas 
independently, and to help them crystallize these ideas into a new music. One of 
the youngsters who impressed Qarke most at the time was Tadd Dameron, ”I 
heard Tadd playing flatted fifths in 1940,” he remembers. 'It soxmded very odd 
to me at first. Tadd was one of the first men I heard playing eighth-note sequences 
in the new legato manner, too.” 

The development of these new technical characteristics wUl be discussed more 
fuUy in the second section; meanwhUe, it can be stated generaUy that these musi- 
cians began to use notes which, theoretically, just didn’t belong in the chord under 
consideration. 

Tadd Dameron, today one of the most famous of bop arrangers, was an 
early beUever in these harmonic departures. Playing his first professional jobs in 
1938 with smaU bands and accompanying vocalists around Ohio, he played chords 
that few Hsteners liked or understood. Developing the same ideas in 1939 in 
Kansas Qty with Charlie Parker, he heard people say "They’re aazy.” But when 
Dizzy GiUespie heard Tadd at a jam session a couple of years later, Diz said — 
"I’ve been looking aU over for a guy like you.” 

It was during the Minton’s era that men like Dizzy, Clarke and Tadd, finding 
that to a great degree they were kindred spirits, started what became in effect a 
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clique of new nmsickiis. It was not dffiailt to pievmt oatsidecs fran ccaAing 
Hm diaimed circle. As Kamj Q^ke imdls, ''We’d play Ephimphy or Fpe GM 
Afj iMre To Keep Me Warm just to keep the otiber guys off the stand, treatise 
we knew they cotildn’t make those chord change. We kef* the riff-raff oat and 
biiilt our clique on new chords.” 

It was Dizzy who took a popilar Hit Parade semg of 1940 caMoi Horn High 
The Moon and changed it from a slow ballad to a jnmp-teiii|» instnimmlal. How 
High, which has since beceme the Tirtnal national anthem of bebop, and certainly 
the most-recorded |a^ time of the decade, was actually bom in S^embor 1939 
whoi' Morgan Lewis, a University of Michi^n gradn^e who had contrSHited 
to the ^res of a couple of IJttle Shows and a New Faces, sat at the pianO' c«e 
day and produced a chord sequence that pleased him. The song was rtagtti 
Murray Anderson in Two For The Show in the winter of 1940, with Alfrol 
Drake singing Nancy Hamilton's lyrics. The pubHsha: daided to plug the song; 
it got up to fourth place on the Hit Parade, then disappeared. It was nc* until the 
new jazz clique happened to seize on it as a vehicle for improvisation that it 
began its new and far more pre^perems life. 

The story of How High The Moon illustrates how incongmcmsly the worlds of 
popular music and jazz sometimes provide each c^her with inspiration. At one 
time it was considered corny and ^commercial” to use pofailar songs as a basis 
for jazz improvisation. Some jazz musicians, and a large number of jazz fans and 
critics, believed that it destroyed the authenticity of jazz to use anything but the 
traditional Tiger Rags and ragtime standard songs for ad libbing purpe^es. Actually. 
of course, jazz has always been inextricably tied up with popular songs to same 
extent, and even in the early 1920’s such numbers as Dinah and Margie were used 
by many pioneer jazzmen. Later, jazz artists turned more and more frequaitly to 
the Gershwins, the G>le Porters, and even to the less distinguished Tin Pan Alley 
sources, for new chord patterns. The bebop pioneers were acutely aware of tiie 
limitations of Honeysuckle Rjose, the blues, and the other stale formulae. Though 
the latter are still used, tiie hoppers like a Lover Come Back to Me, or a Cherokee 
for contrast and harmonic variety. 

This does not mean that jazzmen are obliged to turn to Tin Pan AH^ for 
musical ideas. On the contrary, Tin Pan Alley has based many of its mc^ aiccess- 
ful tun^ on musical phrases that were bom spontaneously at a jazz session. But 
if some particular tune which he has heard on the air happens to strike a musician 
as a good foundation for jazz improvisation, he will use it to build a new and 
inspired creation of his own, which will often bear no relationship to the original 
tune melodically, and may even change it harmonically. In many cases the tor^ 
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thus used, Isaving acquired new melodies, are given new titles and become separate 
entities. (A table of CTampl^ of this process will be found in the technical section.) 

If the jazzmen did not happen to have any contact with the world of popular 
son^, they would certainly not be at a loss for thematic ideas. At the same 
period when thqr were borrowing Hou^ High The Moon and other hit tunes, the 
men around Minton’s were composing harmonic and melodic structures of their 
own. Some of them were simple jump tunes based on a repeated riff; others were 
harmonic departures like Epistrophy; a few were slow-tempo, "pretty” tun^ with 
unusual chord changes. 

In the last category was *Round Midnighty written by Thelonious Monk, a 
pianist who frequented Minton’s. Monk’s place in the jazz scene, according to 
most musicians in the bop movement, has been grossly distorted, as a result of 
some high-powered publicity work. He has written a few attractive tunes, but 
his lack of technique and continuity prevented him from accomplishing much 
as a pianist. In fact, G>otie Williams’ original 1944 recording of ’Round Midnight, 
arranged for a big band, is vastly superior to Monk’s own recording as an inter- 
pretation of the theme. Monk, who has been touted as a "genius” and a "high 
priest of bebop,” would wander in and out of Minton’s, often falling asleep at 
the piano. "He’d stay there for hours after the place closed,” says Teddy Hill, 
"or get there hours before we opened. Sometimes the musicians would appeal to 
me to see if I could wake him up. Suddenly he might wake up and go into some 
intricate, tridry little passage, with Kenny Clarke playing those funny off-beat 
effects on tiie bass drum,” 

Monk, like all the other musicians who contributed to what eventually became 
bebop, is an original thinker who undoubtedly contributed to the developments at 
Minton’s, but it cannot be too strongly emphasized, for the benefit of those who 
hear him in person or on records, that he is not a bebop pianist, nor do his solos 
have any of the mystic qualities attributed to them by some non-musical admirers. 
Indeed, Kenny Claffre recalls that Earl (Bud) Powell, a yoimg pianist who was 
with Cootie’s band at the time ’Round Midnight was recorded, "used to do all 
the things that Monk wanted to do but couldn’t. Bud had more technique; Monk 
was a teacher, a creator rather than a soloist.” 

The musicians who saw the birth of the new jazz are almost unanimous on 
the matter of where the credit belongs for its inception. Virtually everyone 
mentions Charlie Christian and Lester Young; Dizzy and Tadd Dameron and 
Kenny Clarke; but without exception, the young musicians today, the jazzmen who 
believe in modem music and appreciate the art of improvisation, pay tribute to 
the man thqr consider a real genius, the living legend of our time — Charlie 
"Yardbkd” Parker. 
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Iter md tlw mlm with Miss Swmm, Elsie Carlson, examieiag 

Ate «iJiJiWBiCfift tif Dixi)'’s “Swedish Suite” before its Carnegie Hall prcfnkre; arid 
Milt pM bclofc the band sailed for Sweden, Janear)' 1 6, 15>48. 



Jay McShann (seated) with Bird 
and Walter Brown in Dallas, Texas, 
1939. 



Jay McShann’s reed section at the Savoy Ballroom, 1941. Left to right: Bob 
Mabane, Charlie Parker, John Jackson, Freddy Gulliver. 





Qhapter II 

Charlie Parker was bom in Kansas Qty, August 2% 1920. As far I»ck as 
he cm ranember, he was surrounded by great music in a city fliat has ] 2 SZ 
so many of its lading stars. A colorful picture of Kansas Gty night life in the 
Pendergast era of the 1920’s and early 30’s can 1^ found in Dave DeKt^’s book 

Capdcade (Qiapto: 6, 

Charlie says that he “spait three years in high school and wound up a 
fr^hman/’ He played baritone horn in the school band and started seriously on 
alto sax at the age of fifteen, when his mother bought him a horn. 

Charlie first went to work for Jay McShann when the band came to Kansas 
Qty in 1937, later leaving and rejoining a couple of times. He gamed some of his 
other ^rly experience locally with the bands of Lawrence Key^ and Harlan 
Leonard. 

As early as 1938 Budd Johnson remanbers seeing him wander into a Qiicago 
dance hall one night, *'lcx)king beat,” and widiout a horn. He wanted to sit in 
with King Kolax's band. The alto man loaned him one, and when he heard the 
amazing results, told Charlie that since he happened to have an extra horn and 
Charlie had none, it would be all right for him to keep this one. 

Charlie was without a horn again, though, the following year when he visited 
New York. Although he stayed around town for several months, he did nc^ 
work as a musician, and it was not until he made another trip East with McShann 
that Manhattan musicians had their first chance to hear him. 

Ehiring McShann's first visit to New York, Charlie met Dizzy GiUespie 
when Diz sat in with the band one night at the Savoy Ballroom. The Savoy, once 
regarded as a jazz mecca and nicknamed ''the home of happy feet,” was the New 
York pied-a-terre of such bands as Teddy Hill’s, Benny Carter’s and the late 
Chick Wd>b’s great swing group in the late 1930’s. Savoy audiences consisted of 
local jitterbugs, who wanted music that jumped, and jazz hunters from downtown, 
who were concerned more with the esthetic qualities of the performances. 

McShann’s music, though it had some of the intangible qualities described 
as "the midwestem beat,” conformed pretty closely with the requirements of the 
Savoy audiences. It was primarily a blues band, featuring one of the better blues 
shouters of the day, Walter Brown. The arrangements and the solos were generally 
based on the traditional blues pattern and other simple forms. Charlie Parker 
wrote a few numbers in this style and played solos on some of the band’s first 
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BMde ia 1941 and *42. His woii at that tuae, as typfied by the fecord' 
io^ of Hmim Blmes aad Sepim Stomp, had certain qiiahti^ that lifted it above 
tte levd of ifcs anxotindiiigs. The phrasing was more involved, the tone a little 
fufi rff trident, ?wd |Hilse of each j^rformance had a manner of swing that 
^mcA to owe Mihing to any amree. His nse of grace note and certain dynamic 
inflation diffeimt frean anything that had been h^rd on the alto, or on 

cAer inrfniiiimt 

^'Oiarlie Parker offers inspired alto solos" wrote Bob Locke in the July 1, 
1942 Down BeM, ‘‘using a minimum of not<^ in a fluid style with a somewhat thin 
toae blit a wealth of pleasing ideas.** Barry Olanov, giving the MeShann band a 
rave review in Meifonome, concurred on Charlie's tone, but instead of a m ini m u m 
of nrtes** he fmind that the cAerwise “superb” “Bird” had a tendency to play too 
many! In view of the wide variations in his solos at that rime it*s quite possible 
that both reiiwei^ right. 

The fcHindaiions of Bird’s ultimate style were dearly defined before he left 
Kan^ City, but it was in New York fliat he began experimenting with new 
lia.rmnntc ideas. “I used to hang around with a guitarist named Biddy Fleet,” 
Charie rozaUs. “We used to sit in the tock room at Dan Wall’s chili joint and 
c^er spots uptown, and Biddy wc«ild run new chords. For instance, we*d find 
tiiat you could play a relative major, using Ihe right inversions, a^inst a seventh 
chor^ and we played armind with flatted fifths. After I Idft MeSbann in Detroit 
and came Imk to New Yorir, I u^d to sit in at Minton’s with men like Scotty 
{Keonh: Scsrtt, tmor ssx], John Simmems on bass, Kenny Clarke or Kansas Fields 
cm drums, and MonL Those were the guys who’d play everything on the right 
chords — tl^ r^w ciMirds that we believed were right; and instead of the old 
tsms we’d play Cherokee and All the Things You Are and Nice Work if You Can 
Get . 

ftoce wc^e smne mm in MeShann’s band who’d been developing new 
idca% too, ^^dally Johnny Jadcson, the other alto man, and Jimmy Forrest on 

tmx:* 

Ekspite Qmriie’s regarding his colleagues in the MeShann band, 

diODe was little rexm for expnsicm within ttie harmonic confine of that spirited 
traditic»al-%Ied group. It was whoi he was playing with a small group at dark 
Uytown House in Harlem that the New York musicians began to tolk 
rfxMt Bkd. At that time, according to Kenny Qarke, he was playing alto some 
what in the manner that Itet^ Young playol tenor. 

AMmw^ his ^le was evolving into scxnething entirely personal, Charlie 
did texpure a real rqmtation until a couple of years later. He worked on a 
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variety of jobs, even spending nine months working for Nd>le Sissle, whose band 
has always been further removed from jazz, and closer to the Broadway commercial 
concept of dance music, than any other Negro orchestra. 

Sissle hated me, says Charlie, "and I only had one featured number in 
the books. I doubled on clarinet for that job.” Clarinet is by no means Charlie’s 
only double; from time to time he has been heard experimenting with practically 
every brass and woodwind instrument. Strangely enough, in Earl Hines’ orche^a, 
the first big band in which a bebop cheque developed, Charlie played tenor sax. 

Earl had originally tried to hire Charlie for an alto chair, early in 1942, under 
pressure from Scoops Carey, Little Benny and others in the band; but Hines felt 
badly about taking Bird away from a fellow pianist-maestro. Jay MeShann. Calling 
MeShann long distance to give him fair warning that he had musical designs on 
Parker, he was greeted, to his amazement, with MeS hann '^ gleeful answer, '“The 
sooner you take him the better. He just passed out in front of the miaophone 
right in the middle of Cherokee!” 

It was not until early 1943, when Bird was out of woilc, that he finally joined 
Earl. At that time there was no alto chair available, so Earl bought him a tenor 
and Charlie replaced Budd Johnson. 

By now Hines’ band was slowly becoming a nursery of new ideas. Earl 
though one of the old school himself, encouraged the experimentation that was 
taking place in the ranks, and gave the boys a free hand. Even Billy Erkstine, who 
had nothing to do between vocals, studied trumpet as a sideline and picked up 
some of the ideas traded by Dizzy, Benny, Bird and the rest. 

It will always be one of the great regrets of bebop historians that the Hines 
band of the late 1942 to early 1944 era never made any records, owing to the 
first recording ban, which went into effect August 1, 1942. It was the &st joint 
engagement of Dizzy and Bird, and a decisive phase in the development of the 
new music. 

After almost a year with Earl, Charlie worked briefly with Cootie Williams 
and Andy Kirk, then went on the road with the original Billy Eckstine band, in 
1944. After leaving Eckstine he was in and out of Fifty Second Street, with Ben 
Webster, with Dizzy’s small band, then with his own group at the Three Deuces 
featuring an eighteen-year-old trumpeter named Miles Davis. He rejoined Dizzy 
to go to California and remained there after Dizzy returned East. 

Shortly afterwards Charlie went into the physical and mental decline that 
has become legendary in jazz history. Since he made no bones about it, discussing 
it frankly when he told me the story for an interview in Metronome after his 
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idnm to New Yoi^ in 1947, it cm be summarized here. Charlie was introdiKred 
to flight life at its lurid whea he was still an immature lad of about iSfteai. 
BasicaMy he was uot, aad is not, anti-social or morally bankrupt, but his true 
character was warped by contact with vicious elements in the Kansas City under- 
world, and Ms mtire adult life and profe^ional career have been colored both by 
these contacts and by his background of insecurity and racial discrimination. 

Charlie spait many years fighting an addiction which was wrecking his 
oureer. In his own words, it took eleven years out of Ms life. *1 didn't know 
what hit me. ... I was a victim of circumstances; Mgh school kids don't know any 
bdter. That way, you can miss the most important years of your life, the years 
of fossible oration, 

*1 don't know how I made it through those years. I became bitter, hard, cold. 
I was always on a panic — couldn't buy clothes or a good place to live. Finally on 
the Cemst I didn't have any place to stay, until somebody put me up in a converted 
garage. The mental strain was getting worse all the time. What made it worst 
of aU was that nobody understood our kind of music out on the Coast. I can't 
begin to teU you how I yearned for New York.” 

The climax came one mght at a recording session arranged by Ross Russell, 
a jazz enthusiast who had started a new company. Dial Records, devc^ed to bebop. 
The events at that session and the agonizing wedcs that preceded it were grapMcally 
described in a fictionalized short story by Elliott Grennard, first published in 
Harper's magazine and later reprinted in Prize Stories of 1948 after it had won 
an O. Henry Memorial Award. Titled "Sparrow’s Last Jump,” and clearly based 
on Parker's Mstory, it told of the recordings made by a Wophonist named 
Sparrow Jones. 

The record of Lover Man wMch Charlie made that night was released by 
Dial. His solo starts a couple of bars late and continues incoherently; it sounds 
like a shadow of the real Parker. Charlie was unable to finish the session. Later 
that night he broke down completely. Through the intercession of Ross Russell, 
be was sent to Camarillo State Hospital, where he remained for seven months. One 
of Ms first recordings after Ms return to the music world was Relaxing at Camarillo. 
It was a typical example of the old Parker brilliance. Charlie soon returned to 
New Yoric and reconquered Fifty Second Street. Since then, he has worked at the 
Royal Roost with an all-star group, toured with Norman Granz's "Jazz at the 
PhiUiamionic” unit, and made numerous records for Dial and Savoy. 

Charlie's evolution as a modern jazzman cannot be ascribed to any one 
influence. During his first years around jazz, he listened to Herschel Evans and 
L^ter Young, both with Basie; to the late Chu Berry, and to Andy Kirk’s tenor 
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man, the late Dick Wilsoa. He admired Jofamiy Hodg^, Willie Snith and Beany 
Carter, and especially an alto player named Buster Smith, who did mc^t of the 
arranging for G)unt Basie’s original band in Kansas Qty. *1 used to quit ^ery 
job to go with Buster,” says Qiarlie. '‘But when I came to New York and went 
to Monroe’s, I began to listen to that real advanced New York style. I think the 
music of today is a sort of combination of the midw^em beat and the fast New 
York tempos. At Monroe’s I heard sessions with a pianist named Allen Tinnqr; 
I’d listen to trumpet mm like Lips Page, Roy, Dizzy and Charlie Shavers outblow- 
ing each other all night long. And Don Byas was there, playing everything there 
was to be played. I heard a trumpet man named Vic Coulsen playing things I’d 
never heard. Vic had the regular band at Monroe’s, with George Treadwell also 
on trumpet, and a tenor man named Pritchett. That was the kind of music that 
caused me to quit MeShann and stay in New York.” 

Like so many modem jazz musicians, Charlie has listened intently to music 
outside the world of jazz; he has studied Schoenberg, admired Debussy’s Childferis 
Corner y Stravinsky and Shostakovitch. He credits Thelonious Monk with many 
of the harmonic ideas that were incorporated into bebop. But he dislikes having 
any branch of music branded with a name like “bebop.” “Let’s call it music. 
People got so used to hearing jazz for so many years; finally somebody said ‘Let’s 
have something different’ and some new ideas began to evolve. Then people 
brand it ‘bebop’ and try to crush it. If it should ever become completely accepted, 
people should remember it’s in just the same position jazz was. It’s just another 
style. I don’t think any one person invented it. I was playing the same style years 
before I came to New York. I never consciously changed my style.” 

To this it should be added, of course, that Charlie’s style did change and 
mature, though unconsciously, after he came to New York. Like any great jazz 
musician, he strives constantly for freshness and originality. Moreover, it was 
not until he started recording with small bands in 1944 that he began to write 
original compositions in the new style. Even while he was with Hines, he did no 
writing. According to his recollection, the first arrangers to contribute to the 
Hines library in the modern style were Dizzy, trombonist Jerry Valentine, and a 
young trumpeter named Neal Hefti, from Charlie Barnet’s band. 

Charlie Parker has brought the art of jazz improvisation to a new peak of 
maturity. A full appreciation of his genius can only be gained by lengthy study 
of his work both in person and on records. Because of his personal problems, there 
have been times when he has played without continuity, without inspiration, and 
even out of tune. Like any other saxophone player, he can be the servant of his 
horn, and if he has a bad reed, he will squeak like anyone else. These qualifications 
are not made in an attempt to apologize for Parker’s occasional imperfections; they 
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axe simply an eq>Ianation to the newcomer, who may be confused into interpreting 
his mistakes as strokes of genius, as do some of the naive young alto sax tyros 
who co|^ e^eiy note on his record of Lover which he wishes had never 
been released. 

Bird's mind and fingers work with incredible speed. He can imply four chord 
change in a melodic |»ttem where another musician would have trouble inserting 
two. His conception and execution bring to mind Tadd Dameron’s comparison of 
the new jazz with the old: 'It's as if you had two roads, both going in the same 
direcdon, but one of them was straight with no scenery around it, and the other 
twisted and turned and had a lot of beautiful trees on all sides." 

Charlie Parker takes you along that second road, often at such a speed that 
at first you may be too dazed to see the view clearly. But speed is not an essential 
com|K)nent of his style. On his Dial record of Embraceable You he offers a typical 
Paricer treatment of a slow, pretty tune; long, complicated phrases relieved by 
short, simple ones; sharply contrasted staccato and legato notes; an oblique, devious 
approach to the harmonic pattern of the tune and an occasional suggestion of the 
original melody; and always that bitter, caustic yet beautiful tone, a beauty so 
different from the luxuriant, opulent sound of a lush Johnny Hodges solo that 
it's hard to believe thg^ both play the same instrument, though Hodges' work 
has a musical validity of its own and Parker is one of his greatest admirers. 

Fortunately it is possible to trace Charlie Parker's career on records without 
much difficulty; of all the recordings he has made, only, those cut with McShann 
are virtually impossible to obtain. Recorded for Decca's defunct 35 cent label, 
they may be out soon on Coral. 

Following is a discography of Charlie Parker, from which I have excluded 
records on which he played but did not take any solos. 

JAY McSHANN (Decca). The first session was made in New York on 
April 30, 1941. There is an excellent blues chorus by Charlie on Hootie Blues 
(this composition is credited to Parker and McShann) ; Dexter Blues features an 
dto solo in conventional blues style not typical of Charlie. On July 2, 1942, Charlie 
took solos on The Jumping Blues, Septan Bounce and Lonely Boy Blues, 

TINY GRIMES (Savoy) . Charlie's first small-band date, September 15, 1944, 
with the late Qyde Hart, piano; Tiny Grimes, guitar; Hal West, drums, and 
J immy Butts, bass. Originally issued as Tiny Grimes Quintet, then reissued under 
Pafiker's name. Romance Without Finance is a Nuisance and Fll Always Love 
You Just the Same have Grimes vocals but include great Parker solos; Tin/ s Tempo 
is a jump blues instrumental, and Red Cross a Parker original. 
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CLYDE HARTS ALL STARS (Coatmentai). Early 1945. Thdfs The Blues 
and Whafs The Master Now are vocals by Rubberle^ WiiMams, but with fine 
backgrounds and solos by Bird, Dizszy, Trummy Young, Don Byas, and rhythm 
by Hart, Mike Bryan, Al Hall and Specs Powell. 4-F Blues and I Wcmt Every 
Bit of It were released under Rubberlegs Williams* name, with the same line-up; 
Sorta Kinda and Seventh Avenue, with vocals by Trummy, were released under 
Trummy’s name, Dream of You and Oohl Ooh! My! My! also have Trummy 
vocals but are listed under Di 22 y. 

DIZZY G ILL ESPIE (Guild), Reissued on Musicraft. First date, Fd^ruary 
28, 1945: Groovirf High, Dizzy Atmosphere and All the Things You Are, with 
Clyde Hart, Remo Palmieri, Slam Stewart and Cozy Cole. Second date May 11, 
1945: Dizzy, Bird, Al Haig, Curly RusseU, Sid Catlett in Shaw Nuff (Bird’s tune). 
Salt Peanuts, Hot House and Lover Man (last side features Sarah Vaughan). 

SARAH VAUGHAN (Continental). May 25, 1945. On the second of two 
s^sions we assembled for Sarah, Bird was in the band along with Dizzy, Flip 
Phillips, the late Nat Jaffe on piano. Curly Russell and Max Roach. Solo by Bird 
on Mean To Me; backgrounds only on What More Can a Woman Do and Pd 
Rather Have a Memory. 

RED NORVO (Comet), June 5, 1945. Dizzy, Bird, FHp, Teddy Wilson, 
Slam; J. C. Heard and Specs Powell splitting the date on drums. Four great 
twelve-inch sides: Congo Blues and Get Happy; Slam Slam Blues and Hallelujah. 

SLIM GAJLLARD (Bel-Tone). December, 1945. Reissued on Majestic. 
Bird, Dizzy and tenor man Jack McVea can be heard talking and playing in the 
informal Slimes ]am; with Slim on guitar, vibes and vocals. Bam Brown on bass 
and Zutty Singleton on drums, they also took part in Dizzy Boogie, PopHy Pop 
and Flat Foot Floogee, all interesting for their curiosity and novelty value rather 
than for the music. 

JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC (Disc). Recorded in 1946 by Norman 
Granz at his jazz concerts. Bird can be heard in Volumes 2 and 6. 

SIR CHARLES (Apollo) . An all-star session led by pianist Charlie Thompson, 
with Buck Clayton, Dexter Gordon, Danny Barker, J. C. Heard and Jimmy Butts. 
Solos by Bird on Takin^ Off, 20th Century Blues and The Street Beat. 

CHARLIE PARKER: the first session^ actually led by Bird was made early 
in 1945 with Miles Davis on trumpet, Dizzy Gillespie on piano (also doubling 
on trumpet in the intro and coda of Ko-Ko, Curly Russell and Max Roach. 
Variously labeled as **Charlie Parker’s Ri Bop Boys,” “Charley Parker’s Ree 
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and 'Tlie Be Bop Boys,*' the four sides, aU Paika: wore Billies 

BaMme, Noii/s The Time^ Ko-Ko and Thriving From A Riff, Bird’s condudmg 
sui lib chonis on the last side later became known as a ccmpc^ition in its own right, 
entitled AMhfopology, 

CHARLIE PARKER SEPIET (Dial). March 28, 1946, in Hollywood, with 
Miles Davis, Lncky Thompson, Dodo Marmarosa, Arv Garrison, Vic McMiUan, 
and Roy Porter. Moose the Mooche and Yardbird Suite, Bird’s tunes; also Dizzy’s 
Night in Tunisia and Benny Harris’ Ornithology, A different master of the last 
side was issuai separately imder the title Bird Lore, 

QEiARLIE PARKER (Dial). July 29, 1946. This was the date described 
earlier in this chapter. Lover Man was released under Parker’s name and Bebop 
undo: Howard McGhees. With Jimmy Bunn, piano; Bob **Dingbod” Kesterton, 
bass, Roy Porter, drums. 

MILES DAVIS (Savoy). 1947. This unique session features Charlie on 
tmor sax. John Lewis, piano; Nelson Boyd, bass, and Max Roach. All originals 
by Miles; little Willie Leaps, Half Nelson, Milestones and Sipping at BelVs, 

CHARLIE PARKIER: All other 1947 records can be found under Charlie’s 
own name on Dial or Savoy. Dial sides recommended are Bird^s Nest, with ErroU 
Gamer on piano; Relaxing at Camarillo, Cheers, Carving the Bird and Stupendous 
(Fd>niary 27, 1947) with Howard McGhee, Wardell Gray, Dodo, K^sel, 
Callender and Lamond. Savoy sides include Cheryl and the amazing Bird Gets 
The Worm, both in an album called *'The Parkers,” featuring three sides each by 
Charlie Paiker and Leo Parker. Also on Savoy are Buzzy and Donna Lee, widi 
Miles, Max Roach, Tommy Potter, and great piano by Bud Powell. 

CharEe is featured in an original composition by Neal Hefti, made by a 
large orchestra with strings, which was recorded for inclusion in a special Norman 
Granz album of modem music on Mercury. 
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Qhapter III 

Although Dizzy Gill^pie is by no means the only musician who originated, 
developed or popularized bebop, it is tme that to a large extent the history of 
Dizzy, at least since 1940, is the history of bebop. He has figured so prominently 
in every development since that year that the stories of Bird, Monk, Kloop and 
the others all dovetail into Dizzy s biography. During this chapter, then, after 
first backtracking to give Dizzy s personal pre-New York background, it will be 
possible to follow the winding course of bop as we trace GiU^pie's own peregrina- 
tions. 

John Birks Gillespie was the ninth and last child born to Mrs. Lottie Gillespie, 
and is the only one making his living as a musician. Two children died in infancy; 
Edward, a brother, died in 1935. Jimmy, the senior brother, is a taxi-driver in 
New York City; Wesl^, a year older than John, is an expert chef at a smart 
Russian restaurant in Philadelphia. Mattie, oldest of the surviving six children, 
and her sister Eugenia, live with their mother in a somber apartment one flight 
up at 1342 Catharine Street in Philadelphia. 

Although Dizzy’s father was a bricklayer, music was a main phase of activity 
in the Gillespie household. When Dizzy was bom on October 21, 1917 in the 
small South Carolina town of Cheraw, Gillespie, Sr., an amateur musician, led a 
local band as a sideline, and kept its members’ instruments at his home. Dizzy’s 
introduction to music thus equipped him with a woridng knowledge of several 
other instruments besides trumpet. 

''My father treated my mother good,” Dizzy once told Richard Boyer. "He 
got my mother real expensive stuflp. I was scared of him, though. When he talked, 
he roared. He was a real man. He didn’t have a voice like this.” Dizzy ended 
the sentence in a falsetto. "I got a beating every Sunday morning.” He exploded 
into mirth. "At school, I was smart, but I didn’t study much. I’d fight every 
day. Ev-er-y day I’d fight. I was ^«//-ways bad, you know.” 

The elder Gillespie died in 1927, when John was ten. During the next few 
years his musical interests enabled him to get a scholarship to a Negro industrial 
school in North Carolina, the Laurinburg Institute. He started on trombone at 
fourteen, taking music seriously for the first time. Nine months later a neighbor, 
James Harrington, loaned him a trumpet, and not long after that he was given a 
trumpet of his own at Laurinburg, where an iostmctor whose name he recalls as 
Shorty Hall taught him theory and harmony. 
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Di^ never ^died tmmpet at school. Nor did he t^ome an expert reader 
until many years later. However, he soon mastered the horn well enough to play 
with a ten piece band of youngsters, featuring such early swing arrangements as 
the Casa Loma Orchestra’s Wild Goose Chase. 

When Dizzy’s mother left Cheraw in 1935 to live in Philadelphia, he had to 
quit school several months before his class graduated. Not until he visited Laurin- 
burg in 1947 for a special ceremony did he receive his diploma and football letter. 

Arriving in PhiUy with his trumpet in a paper bag, John Gillespie was stiU 
a rough and rowdy country boy, his hat cocked on one side and a smart-alecky 
manner to match. Contrary to many subsequent claims of origination by Teddy 
Hill and others, it was around this time that he acquired the nickname of Dizzy. 

Charlie Shavers and Carl '*Bama” Warwick were the other trumpet men in 
the local band led by Frank Fairfax which gave Dizzy his first important job. 
Dizzy, listening to Teddy Hill’s band broadcasting from the Savoy Ballroom over 
NBC, had found a musical idol in Hill’s star trumpet man, Roy Eldridge, and was 
playing in a style approximating Roy’s. 

Dizzy’s next job ended before it started; Lucky MiUinder heard him and 
hired him, but after Diz had left town to join Ludcy, something went wrong and 
he wound up in New York without a job. However, providence was on hand in 
the person of Teddy Hill, whose trumpet ace had left to join Fletdier Henderson 
in Chicago. Frankie Newton was holding down the chair, but Teddy was looking 
for someone who could play like Roy. Having once heard Dizzy in Philadelphia, 
he invited him to come to a rehearsal. The brass section had been called to 
rdiearse an hour or two before the reeds. 

Bill Dillard, later to make a name for himself as an actor, was playing first 
trumpet, and Shad Collins was on second. Teddy switched Shad to third and gave 
Dizzy the second book. Diz got on the bandstand warmly clothed — overcoat and 
gloves included — ^and remained that way throughout the rehearsal. During the 
subsequent years with Hill, Dizzy studiously avoided any attempt to belie his 
nickname. Embarking on a new arrangement, he was likely to start it by reading 
an interlude, or the last chorus, instead of taking it from the top. While somebody 
else took a solo, Dizzy might stand up in the comer miming, imitating the soloist, 
holding up his horn and pretending to blow. Often he’d play an extra bar or 
two at the end of a number, a habit that persists today. 

Dizzy would always' respond, though hardly in the manner expected, to 
Teddy Hill’s attonpts to discipline him. If Teddy reprimanded him for putting 
his foot upon a chair, he’d remove it promptly — and rest the fcxjt on a music stand. 
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No less disturbing were such early antics as dancing in the middle of scaneone 
else’s act, putting the trumpet derby on his head, and playiag with his chair turned 
backwards, facing away from the audience. But by the time Dizzy made his first 
record session with Hill in March 1937, he had established his musical value to 
the band. His solos on King Porter Stomp and Blue Phythm Fantasy attested to 
his careful study of Roy Eldridge. Howard Johnson, the lanky, smiling first alto 
man who was to play in Diz’s own band a decade later, encouraged the resemblance 
by writing out some of Roy’s stuJff to make it easier for Diz to copy it. 

Although some of the men in the band resented Dizzy, Teddy decided to 
take him along when the possibility of a European tour came up. There was 
some talk about getting a man with more of a name; a few men even threatened 
to leave the band if Dizzy were not fihed. But Teddy called their bluff, kept Dizzy, 
and of cotirse the men stayed anyway. The band spent a happy s umm er m London 
and Paris, serving as background for a G)tton Qub show with the Berry Brothers 
and several other name acts. 

For British jazz fans the Teddy Hill tour marked the first visit of an American 
band in several years, since the British Ministry of Labor had clamped down on all 
imported mrisic, and only lifted the ban in this instance with the strict provision 
rhat Teddy’s men be used strictly as background for the acts. 

Seeing the band at the London Palladium, I can remember straining to cateh 
a few bars of trumpet c^bligato by Bill Dillard or Shad Collins while the Berry 
Brothers danced. The unkn own third trumpet man, John Gillespie, was of no 
interest to me or to any of the jazz fans, who were mainly interested in the names 
thq^ recognized from records, such as Russ Procope, who was playing alto in the 
band, and Dickie Wells, the trombonist, who subsequently made some great 
records in Paris featuring a brass contingent from the band — but omitting the 
unfortunate third trumpeter. 

Dizzy was having a happy time, however. Sometimes he’d sit in with the 
hip little mixed band at London’s only after-hours jazz spot, the Nest On the 
job with Hill, he’d help to set up ideas for head arrangements, get the brass 
section to stay behind after rehearsals and work up some stuff. Later on, back in 
the States, he would set choruses for the production numbers when they played 
the Apollo and other theatre dates. 

The European trip, for Diz, was a chance to see some of the world while he 
was still in his teens, to see the sights and take pictures, and to indulge in a few 
eccentricities such as ffie wearing of a British regimental busby with a strap imder 
the rhin — a. forerunner of the beret fashion he was to set later. 
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Bade m the Diz decided to transfer into New York’s Local 802, and 

was thus prevQited by union roJ^ from doing any steady work in New York 
until he had Hs lo<^ card. Filling in the transfer time with odd jobs, he roralls, 
'*! worked with one cat in the Bronx who doubled on bass and musical saw.” 

After getting his 802 card. Dizzy rejoined Teddy. He was now able to make 
a steady living, and out of the $45 a week earned at the Savoy by Hill’s sidemen, 
plus a few extras when the band went on one-nighters or theatres. Dizzy somehow 
managed to save a little and send money to his family in Philly. He even made 
frequent loans to other men in the band, just to avoid throwing his mon^ away. 
Dizzy was not the type to use up all his loot on liquor and chicks, despite his other 
wild characteristics. He was still a kid at heart. Teddy Hill’s house was his home 
away from home, a playground where he could romp with Teddy’s little girl, 
Gwendolyn, telling her that candy wasn’t good for her and then eating it all himself. 

Before long Dizzy was playing fbrst trumpet with Hill, also taking most of 
the solos, and the other two men in the section in 1939-40, A1 Killian and Joe Guy, 
were learning from Dizzy rather than teaching him. He helped them with their 
reading, impressed them with his musical diligence. 

He impressed people outside the band, too. One day a young chorus girl 
at the Howard Theatre in Washington heard him, and that, declares Dizzy, was 
how he won his wife. Lorraine Willis, a pretty dancer, became his bride in Boston 
on May 9, 1938. (Possibly Lorraine married him because he was a good cook. 
Earlier, when she was working at the Apollo and he was idle, awaiting his card, 
he’d cook elaborate meals and take them to the theatre for her.) 

Diz did no more recording until Lionel Hampton roped him in on an all-star 
small-band date for Victor on September 11, 1939. Diz was the whole brass 
section, working with a phenomenal sax team comprising Benny Carter on alto, 
Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster and the late Chu Berry on tenors. Listed on the 
labels as "C. Gillespie,” Dizzy took one solo — ^the muted opening chorus on Hot 
Mallets — ^showing a definite trend away from the Eldridge style and a slight hint 
of the typical Gillespian cascades of eighth notes that eventually marked his work, 
("Dizzy Gillespie, the new colored trumpet find, sells some solid stuff in the first 
chorus,” I wrote in the November 1939 Swing Magazine, though who was sup- 
posed to have "found” Dizzy or who told me he was a find I can’t remember.) 

1939 saw Dizzy working at the New York World’s Fair, where Teddy Hill 
was installed in a supposed replica of the Savoy Ballroom. He also worked for a 
couple of months with Edgar Hayes, a pianist whose schmaltzy record of Stardust 
had made him a Harlem juke box favorite. 
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WHle lie was rehearsing with Hayes, jyizzf h^d some rfPects in an arrange- 
mmt by the clarinet man, Rudy Powell (later known as Musheed Karwean) that 
sounded weirdly diflFerent *1 played it over and over,” he recalled years later, 
”and realized how much more there could be in music than what eveiybody was 
playing.” It may well be that this was the beginning of Dizzy s real musical 
awakening and the expansion of ids style. Another important factor was Ms 
determination to stop copying Roy, and outblow him by developing a style of 
his own. 

Returning to Teddy Hill briefly, imtil the band broke up as a result of 
managerial difficulties. Dizzy landed an assignment that was to be perhaps the 
pivotal job of his career. Late in 1939 he joined the orchestra of Cab Calloway. 

Record collectors who have attempted a complete discography of Dizzy need 
hardly be told of the important developments that took place in the two years 
Dizzy spent with Cab. Diz cut some fifty sides with the band for the Vocalion label 
(later known as Okeh), and although Cab hogs many of them with his vocals, 
there are numerous examples of the blossoming Gillespie talent. 

Vickin! the Cabbage, composed and arranged by Diz, is the best example. A 
minor key tune in the two-bar riff tradition of the swing era, it nevertheless went 
far enough within this stale pattern to acquire a personal tone-color and a fine 
sense of dramatic constmction. On the other side of the disc, Faradiddle, drummer 
Cozy Cole was featured in a little "kloop-mop” act he’d worked out with Diz. 
Between Cozy, Dizzy and Chu Berry, plus the work of such men as Tyree Glenn 
on trombone and vibes, Jerry Blake on clarinet and Milton Hinton on bass, there 
was plenty going on in the band besides hi-de-ho. 

On A Bee Gezindt, a series of xinison band vocals introduced some of the 
soloists. ‘He’s Diz the Whiz, a solid sender, a very close friend of Mrs. Bolder,” 
sang the guys, whereupon Diz blew four bars for posterity. He had some longer 
solos, too, on such sides as Calling All Bars, Hard Times, Bye Bye Blues, BoO’Wah 
Boo-Wah and Cupid's Nightmare, the last-named being an early example of how 
pretty the Gillespie horn can sound on occasion. 

The job with Cab came to an abmpt end in September 1941. Cab had 
accused Dizzy of throwing spitballs at him in the middle of a stage show in 
Hartford, Conn. There was a scuffle backstage. Diz readily admitted afterwards 
that he’d been far from blameless. The story made Diz a talked-about name in 
music circles for the first time, and for the wrong reason. 

”Cab Calloway still has a sore rear end,” said Down Beat delicately in a long 
news story on the fracas. **Cabell took ten stitches from a doctor.” 
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For a few w^s Diz workai with the Ella Fitzgerald band, which Ella had 
iiihmted from her boss, the late Chick Wd>b. His old pal Keony Clarke, who'd 
bem helpieg Teddy HiU to ^ablish Minton’s, was also with Ella. Diz liked 
the jd>, «f|«ially whm he heard Dick Vance, the lead tmmpd: man, play a clean 
altissimo B Flat on the md of an arrangement Diz had just written called Down 
Under, But Diz never got to record this or any oth^er number with Ella, though a 
few months later he sold Down Under to Woody Herman, who cut it for Decca. 

By this time. Dizzy was making definite strides as an arranger. He wrote a 
new minor kq^ opus, slower and more exotic than Pickin^ the Cabbage, It was 
used later to feature trombonist Benny Green in the Earl Hines band, and Hin^ 
gave it the title Wight In Tunisia, Dizzy also placed several originals with Jimmy 
Dorsq" and Ina Eay Hutton. But selling arrangements was an arduous and un- 
dependable business; much less gratifying, for instance, than settling down on 
an ea^ 52nd Street location in a six-piece band, especially when you were working 
for a wonderful guy like Benny Carter. 

It was with Carter that Dizzy played his first jazz concert, at the Museum 
of Modem Art in November 1941, with Carters group and Maxine Sullivan 
co-starred. (’Dizzy Gillespies trumpeting is top-notch .... he fits in excellently 
with the Carter ensemble,” decided Barry Ulanov, covering the sextet for Metro- 
nome,) 

Dizzy’s sojourn in the Carter band (which also included Kenny Clarke) 
was the occasion for my first full-scale introduction to his work in person. At 
the Famous Door, where the group had a featured spot in the floor show, using an 
arrangement Fd made for Benny on Lady Be Goodj the solos were taken by Benny 
m alto, AI Gibson on clarinet (later replaced by Jimmy Hamilton) and Dizzy. 
Benny found Dizzy’s style alternately fascinating and nerve-wracking, this being 
an effect he had on many listeners at the time, myself included. In fact, when I 
had to assemble a small band for a Pete Brown-Helen Humes date on Decca, 
and was stuck for a trumpet, I was reluctant to use Diz, since this was a blues 
ses^on and I could hardly see him as a blues man. I finally did use Diz on the date, 
along with a couple of other men from Carter’s group, but didn’t give him a solo 
Imr on the whole session. He read the music excellently, but if Fd thrown away 
my arrangements and let him loose, Unlucky Woman Blues and Mound Bayou 
could have become Gillespie collectors’ items. 

Diz intermpted his stay with Benny to go on the road for a few we^ with 
Charlie Barnet around the Christmas-New Year’s season. Barnet says that in the 
light of what has happened since then, he realizes that his reaction to Dizzy at 
that time, which was generally one of impatience at his nonconformity, was due 
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to mifamiliaxity with Diz's musical motives. ‘'Dizzy’s the ^eaie^” re|x>rted J<^ 
Guy some time afterwards. "I was in the Bamet bind whai he was. He has an 
extraordinary style — ^I’d say it was based mostly on augmented chords. . . 
(You’d be wrong, Joe.) "He never gets tired of playing; he’ll do sixteen sds 
and then go across the street and jam with someone else. The other evoung Oscar 
Pettiford and I went to his house about 6:30 a. m., woke him up and started a 
jam s^sion. And Fve spent whole evenings listening to his collection of records — 
classical and jazz.” 

After playing the Famous Door and Kelly’s Stable for several months, the 
Carter group broke up in February 1942, Before long he had another big-band 
job, working for Les Hite. Formerly a popular ma^tro in California, Hite was 
making a hazardous Eastern venture with the help of a wealthy backe: who was 
nmning the band as a somewhat unprofitable hobby. Walter Fuller was writing 
for the band and there was some good music. The leader and most of his sidemoi 
regarded Diz with a mixture of amusement, irritation and respect. That the respect 
was justified can be heard dearly in Dizzy’s half-chorus on Jersey Bounce (Hit 
Records), probably the first example of pure bebop on records. By now Dizzy’s 
style was clearly formed, his tone excellent and his ideas faster-flowing than ever. 

After hours, there was still Minton s Play House — ^and the Jay McShann band 
was in town, at the Savoy, which meant that Bird was likely to be around too. 
("The jazz set forth by the Parker alto is superb. Parker’s tone tends to rubberi- 
ness, and he has a tendency to play too many notes, but his continual search for 
wild ideas, and the consistency with which he finds them, compensate for weak- 
nesses that should be easily overcome.” Ulanov, March 1942, Metronome.) Monk 
was still a frequent visitor; Little Benny Harris would drop in when he got through 
with the job in Pete Brown’s group downtown at Kelly’s. But Charlie Christian 
would enliven the sessions no more. Taken to Bellevue the previous July, the great 
young talent from Texas passed away March 2, 1942, in a Staten Island sanitarium. 
And not long after, on July 30, another young man, who had done as much for 
the bass as Christian had for the guitar, was lost to jazz when Jimmy Blanton, 
also a victim of t.b., passed away. 

Dizzy and Bird were still just a couple of imrelated, better-than-average 
sidemen. Nothing much was happening for Diz around New York; a little work 
with Lucky Millinder, including a record date {Are You Ready? and When The 
Lights Go On Again, not featuring Diz) ; a job with Calvin Jackson at the Sky 
Club. Diz decided to go home to Philly, where he formed a quartet at the Down 
Beat with Johnny Ace, piano, Oscar Smith, bass, and a succession of drummers, 
one of whom was a local white boy named Stan Levey. New ideas still kept 
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CBtttsiiig thjTCKigli the Gillespie mind and iSngers; sometimes he'd s|^id as much 
fifTtp at the piano as he did blowing trami^. The use of flatted fifths in impiO¥- 
mtion was already a commonplace with Diz, though to nmny fellow-musidans 
th^ «)unded like wrong notes. 

Little Benny was in the Earl Hines band now, and straining to work with 
sofTif trum|^ mm who'd give him stiff competition instead of dragging him. 
^rfore long Gill^pie joined the Fatha. 

Although Charlie Parker was in this band. Dizzy paid little attention to 
him at first. His awareness of Parker s talent came about in a strangely indirect 
fashion. little Benny had copied out Bird's alto solo from the McShann record 
of Sepim Bounce, One night with Hin^ he played it on trumpet, much to Dizzy's 
delight. '"Yon like that?" said Benny. "Well, it's Bird's." Dizzy soon realized 
that many other great things were Bird's too. The curious combination of syn- 
copated and on-the-beat figures that later became known as Mop Mop was one 
of Bird’s passing fancies. (A little later Kenny Clarke created a full composition 
based on the phrase, and Coleman Hawkins, who was fronting Clarke's band, 
copyrighted the time.) 

Dizzy found plenty of musical excitement as the weeks went by in the Hines 
band. He never tired of playing; one night in Chicago, Diz persuaded Oscar 
Pettiford to tradge through ten long city blocks in a snowstorm, carrying his bass, 
to join him in a hotel r(X)m for an all-night jam session. Often in New York, 
up at the Dewey Square, or at Dizzy's apartment nearby, there would be Bud 
Powell and Benny Harris and Freddy Webster, to whom playing and talking and 
thinking meant more than eating and drinking. 

On April 23, 1943, Hines opened at the Apollo in Harlem. The curtains 
parted to reveal two pianos. At one sat the Fatha; at the other was a shy young 
girl from Newark whom Billy Eckstine had recommended to Earl for a vocal 
sp(± with the band. Later she left the piano and came front and center to sing 
Body md Soul, This was Sarah Vaughan’s debut in the big time, and her first 
alliance with a group of people who were to play vital parts in her career — 
Eci^ine, Parker and Gillespie. 

Sarah's own influence as a musician is not to be discounted. Many were the 
nights when she would sit around at the piano after the dance was over, working 
out new ideas. It was for Sarah that Dizzy began to write arrangements in the 
Hines band, but what he did with East of the Sun turned out to be too imusual; 
it "didn't catch on," says Earl, and they couldn't use the arrangement. (A year 
later Sarah sang this number with a Dizzy background on her first record date.) 
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Jam session at the Village Vanguard, February 1942. Dizzy, Harry Lim, Vii 

Ivftisso, BiLi.y Kyi.k, Okjtir Wii.riAMS, Cuiari if Suavhrs, anti hassiist JttriNFj 


The Hin^ bubble burst when Billy Eckstine finally moved out A sensation 
on every job the band played, Billy had become the real selling point of EarFs 
organization, though he was still working for a relatively modest weddy silaiy. 
By now John Hammond wanted to arrange a solo build-up for Billy; Duke 
Ellington offered him $300 a week to join the band. Billy Shaw of the William 
Morris office, Hines’ booking agency, didn’t want to touch Billy for fear of offaid- 
ing Earl. Finally a call from Count Basie convinced him that Eckstine was too 
hot to ignore. Hines and Shaw didn’t speak for a year after the latter decidoi to 
laimch Eckstine on a career as a solo singer. 

For the Hines band, this was a disaster of such proportions that the only 
way to compensate was by doing something startlingly different and pretentious. 
Earl decided on a pseudo-symphonic mixed band, with a girl string section, even a 
girl bass and guitarist In September, Paul Cohen, a young white trumpeter, took 
Dizzy’s chair and Dizzy joined Coleman Hawkins. 

It was probably just as well that Dizzy came off the road when he did. The 
summer of 1943 was an eventful period in New York for the new movement of 
which nobody was yet fully aware. Benny Carter had breezed into town with a 
new big band featuring a 19-year'-old trombonist from Indianapolis — J. Johnson, 
of whose fine, driving style you will certainly hear more,” to quote a gross 
understatement from my Metronome review. Gene Kxupa had introduced a 
17-year-old pianist from Pittsburgh named Dodo Marmarosa. Charlie Barnet’s 
band brought something new to jazz stage presentation with his bass duet number 
featuring Chubby Jackson and Oscar Pettiford, both of whom were doing filings 
that hadn’t been heard since Blanton’s halcyon days. Howard McGhee, who had 
left Barnet and started his own 12-piecer in Detroit, seemed to be developing 
along original lines as a modern trumpet stylist. 

None of these events, however, seemed to be interrelated in any way, nor 
did they help Dizzy to rise above the status of an irregularly employed sideman. 
In October, when Duke Ellington needed to replace three men (Junior Raglin, 
Nat Jones and Harold Baker) for a date at the Capitol Theatre, because they 
didn’t have Local 802 cards, he hired three men who happened to be unemployed: 
John Simmons, Toby Hardwick, and Dizzy. 

The first week at the Capitol broke an all-time record, a phenomenon due 
to the presence of Lena Horne as headliner rather than to Dizzy’s membership 
in the band. Ray Nance played, sang and danced; Taft Jordan blew like crazy on 
Blue Skies; Rex Stewart went through his Boy Meets Horn routine; but aside from 
a few background chomses during the dance acts. Dizzy did nothing. Musicians 
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in the band recall that the EUmgton-Gillespie alliance was not a particularly 
happy one all around. Dizzy didn’t dig the band’s kind of music and the band 
didn’t dig Dizzy. Everyone was glad when the three wedb were over, with the 
possible exception of Duke himself, who later became one of Dizzy’s most 
distinguished admirers. 

By this time the war had brought 52nd Street to a zenith of activity, 
with as many as five or six spots featuring small jazz groups concurrently: Kelly’s, 
the Onyx, the Three Deuces, the Yacht Club (or Famous Door) and the Spotlite. 
The music on the street was heterogeneous, featuring neat little arranged groups 
such as Red Norvo’s, an occasional semi-Dixieland unit like Red Allen’s, and, by 
early 1944, a few reflections of the new things that had been happening at 
Minton’s and in the Hines band. With the wartime shortage of manpower affecting 
even allegedly unhealthy people like musicians, there was keen competition for 
talent, and often bands had to be formed specially to fill the jobs. In this way 
Dizzy and Oscar Pettiford had a chance to open with a small group. Oscar wanted 
Dizzy to be the leader; after an exchange of '*No, you” and *'Why not you?” it 
was decided to put both names on the banner outside. With Don Byas on tenor, 
George Wallington on piano and Max Roach on drums, Diz and Oscar opened, 
both earning $75 a week while Byas got $60 and the other men union scale, which 
was aroimd $50. 

The money wasn’t the greatest, but the music was a real crystallization of 
all the ideas that had never before found such a regular outlet. All five men 
thought very much alike, though Don was never exactly a bop musician. New 
tunes grew out of improvisations so fast that the men had to remind one another 
to write them down. Oscar had one featuring Roach which he called Max Is 
Making Wax (recorded later by Pettiford with a big band as Something for You, 
on Manor) ; he featured his own bass work on Bass Face, which later came to 
light in a revised form as One Bass Hit, featured by Ray Brown. Diz had a cute 
little octave-jump riff thing on which, instead of playing the octave jump, he 
sang * Salt peanuts, salt peanuts!” And he had a minor-key number which, because 
its main phrase could best be described verbally by repeating the sound ''bebop!” 
later came to be given that title. So many of the rhythmic ideas developing at 
that time seemed to end with a staccato two-note phrase, suggesting the word 
”bebop,” that this onomatopeic term soon began to be applied by the 52nd 
Street denizens to describe all the music played by Dizzy and his clicjue. It was 
thus, late in 1944, that most of us who were around Dizzy and his contemporaries 
began to be conscious that there was a musical genre sufliciently distinct to have 
earned a special name. **He plays all that bebop stuff,” you would say, or perhaps 
"rebop,” since either sound was equally representative of the musical phrase 
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referred to. Later "rebop” dropped out of fashion, although for some reason it 
hung on in England, where the bop fans still talk avidly of the "rebop movement.” 

It was while Diz2y and Oscar were bringing bop to 52 nd Street tibat Oolpman 
Hawkins, working a blodc away at Kelly’s, used them for an historic record 
session. Hawk, an enthusiast for the new music ever since he had first heard 
Di22y, assembled a ten-piece band for a date that set three precedents. In addition 
to being the first session cut for the new Apollo label, it was the first date Dkzy 
had made since the lifting of the recording ban, and the first strictly b^p unit 
ever assembled for records. 

Actually it took two nights to make the six sides that resulted. Owing to 
the inexperience of those in charge of the recording, the unfamilkrity of some 
of the musicians with the music and their dfficulties in reading and interpreting 
it correctly, the whole thing was a protracted headache for everyone concerned, but 
the music produced justified aU the trouble. 

Three of the sides were clearly bop. One was Dizzy’s own Woody'n You, 
named for Woody Herman (but never recorded by him) and later retitled Algo 
Bueno when the Gillespie band cut it for Victor. 'The others were Budd Johnson’s 
Bu-Dee-Daht and a blues riff called Disorder at the Border. The remaining three 
sides were mainly tenor solos by Hawkins. 

Because of the problems of finding trombonists who could face the fast- 
moving technical passages involved in the new music (there are precious few 
good bop trombonists even today) , Hawkins’ band comprised trumpets, saxes and 
rhythm. Tlie trumpets were Dizzy, Vic Coulsen and Ed Vanderveer; altos, Leonard 
Lowry and Leo Parker; tenors. Hawk and Don Byas (Ray Abramson on some 
sides) ; baritone, Budd Johnson; piano, Clyde Hart; drums, hlax Roach; and bass, 
Oscar Pettiford. 

Budd Johnson, who had switched to baritone for this date, took his place' 
alongside Dizzy and Oscar, playing tenor in the little band at the Onyx, when Don 
Byas left to join Duke Ellington. (The job with Duke, as it turned out, never 
materialized.) "The music was great at the Onyx, and business was good enough 
to keep Dizzy and Oscar there for three months. 

It was Budd who helped to develop the unison ensemble style that became 
definitive of small band bebop; he and Oscar suggested that Diz write down some 
of the things he was doing so that the two horns could play them in unison. 

After the Onyx job, when Dizzy and Oscar split up, Diz took Budd and 
Max with him into a spot right across the street known temporarily as the Yacht 
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adj. Oscar, staying mi at the Onyx for 16 more weeks, used Joe Guy in Dizzy’s 
place, Johnny Haxtzfidd on tenor, Joe Springer on piano and Harold West on 
drums. Guy, a colleague of Diz on and off since the Teddy HiU and Minton’s 
days, was showing the influence of the new school, and the rest of the new 
Pettiford group conformed pretty much with the style of its predecessor. Thus 
there were now two bdxip bands on 52nd Street. 

Also at the Yacht Club was BiUy Eckstine, working as a single and billed, 
through a brainstorm of BiUy Shaw’s, as X-Tine. The singer had been laying eggs 
at the Zanzibar, the Yacht and other spota and Shaw was undecided what to do 
with him. Finally it was resolved to see if he could be booked as a bandleader, 

hiding a large unit under his own name. 

By the time Eckstine started lining up his personnel. Dizzy had closed at 
the Yacht Qub and was filling in time with John Kirioy's sextet at the Aquarium 
on Broadway. (Kiriiy, who possibly didn’t trust Dizzy, had Charlie Shavers 
come in to rnalfp the broadcasts.) Eckstine, who wanted Dizzy to help him form the 
band and act as its musical director, fought BiUy Shaw about the kind of music 
and musicians to be featured. Disarming Shaw with such statements as "BiUy, 
this is the music of tomorrow and we’ve got to fight it through!” he went to 
Chicago to get GaU Brockman, another Hines trumpet section alumnus; Jerry 
Valentine, the trombonist and arranger; and CharUe Parker, who was then with 
CarroU Dickerson at the Rhumboogie. Bird played first alto, with Bob Williams 
in the other alto chair; Dizzy led the trumpet section. 

'The news i-hat- Dizzy was to play such a prominent part m the Eckstine 
venture did not meet with unanimous rejoicings. The road manager whom Shaw 
had hired to travel with the band refused the job when he was told the news. 
"I’ve heard too much about Dizzy,” he declared. Shaw caUed Diz into his office 
for a lecture. "If you do well, this’U be your big chance to straighten out. After 
Eckstine’s aU sd: and estabUshed, I’U go to work on you and buUd you with 
your own band.” 

Diz^ nodded wisely and gravely. On the band’s first date, a theatre booking 
in Baltimore (June 9, 1944) , he overslept on the train and woke up in Washington. 
He arrived bark in Baltimore in time to see the end of the first show. 

Eckstine’s mnfirlpnre in the new music proved to be justified. The band, 
rndpad of hampering him, seemed to help seU his singing. Moreover, having 
^ven up hope of ever catching up with Dizzy on the trumpet, Eckstine had 
txKight a valve trcanbMie and was experimenting with it as a medium for the 
same ^le. 
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So mudi great talent passed through the Eckstine ranks during the year 
that it is still a source of regret among musicians that the band was never recorded. 
While he was still organizing, Billy cut a date for De Luxe. The recording was so 
miserable that it is hard to imagine how the band sounded in the studio, with this 
amazing line-up: A1 Killian, Freddy Webster, Shorty McConnell, trumpets; 
Trummy Young, Howard Scott, Claude Jones, trombone; Budd Johnson, Jimmy 
Powell, Rudy Rutherford, Wardell Gray, Tommy Crump, sax^; Clyde Hart, 
Connie Wainright, Oscar Pettiford and Shadow Wilson, rhythm. This group made 
1 Stay in the Mood For You and Good Jelly Blues. Later, with his regular per- 
sonnel, Billy cut six more sides for De Luxe, mostly all-vocal, Dexter Gordon and 
Gene Ammons played a tenor sax chase on Slowin' The Blues Away; Dizzy and 
Johnny Jackson, the alto man, had solos on an instrumental called Opus X. 

Within its first six months, the Eckstine band became one of the biggest 
money-making Negro bands in the business; it broke the record at the Earl Theatre 
in Philadelphia. Billy was a most amiable boss, loyal and unselfish, though 
the task of handling a band of characters proved to be too much for him at times. 

Undeniably it was Billy's singing that was selling the band, along with 
Sarah Vaughan's; there were regions where bebop registered on the audiences as 
a strange and meaningless noise, espcially in the southwest, where Charlie Parker 
recalls, nobody liked it. *ln the middle west the colored audiences liked it but 
the whites didn't," he remembers. ”In New York everyone liked it." And in 
the South, of course, Negro audiences stiU preferred to hear the blues. 

After a while on the road. Dizzy began to realize the responsibilities of his 
position as musical director. He worked hard, sometimes sitting in for a missing 
pianist or drummer, and trying to make the band sound clean and full. Men like 
Leo Parker, baritone, Lucky Thompson, tenor. Fats Navarro, trumpet, passed 
through the line-up. Much of the credit for the band's style was due to the writing 
of Jerry Valentine and Tadd Dameron. 

This, then, was the first big bebop band, though the name of the style was 
stm not in very common use, and there was no mention of the word in my 
January 1945 review of the band in Metronome. Meanwhile small-band bebop 
was by no means being neglected. Oscar Pettiford was at the Spotlite with Little 
Benny, Budd Johnson, Clyde Hart and Stan Levey. "All of us were thinking 
about the new style, trying to get used to playing it," says Oscar. "Clyde was the 
only pianist that could play those things without any trouble. In fact, he was the 
first to play the modem style left hand. He told me as long as I was playing that 
much bass, he didn't need to play rhythm in the left hand and he could just use 
it to establish the chord changes." 
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Benny Hams did a featured spot with this group in the SpotHte’s floor show. 
The tune was How High The Moon, but after four bars of the original melody 
and an ad lib cadenza, Benny would go into a new theme he'd dreamed up on 
the Moon chords. This theme kter became famous xmder the title Ornithology ^ 
though Harris has seldom been given the credit he deserve as its composer. 
Around the same time such bop tunes as Dee Dee^s Dance and Little Benny were 
coming up, the former written by drummer Denzil Best, the latter a Harris 
original, the title of which has since been changed to Ideology, Both were recorded 
by Benny on a Savoy session with Oscar, Qyde, Denzil and Budd in October 1944. 
Benny also wrote the riff based on Perdido which has since become a bop standby 
and was featured as coimtermelody to the original Perdido tune on the Red Rodney- 
Dave Lambert Kejmote recording. 

All along 52nd Street, as well as at Minton’s and in the Eckstine band, ideas 
of this kind were springing up. Instead of taking the same old tunes and playing 
than with the same old opening and dosing chorus, these young, keen musidans 
developed new melodic lines based on the chord sequences of such popular jam 
numbers as Stomping at the Savoy, Cherokee and All the Things You Are. The 
small-band bebop style was definitely established and was rapidly being committed 
to records, mainly through the activity of Savoy Records, the independent Newark 
company that had gone on a 52nd Street rampage, cutting every permutation of 
five or six men that could be assembled. 

It had been a gradual thing, perhaps, but it all seemed to have happened 
very suddenly. In January 1942 and again the following January, Dizzy received 
exactly one vote in the Metronome poU. Ziggy Elman led the field in ’43, followed 
by Roy Eldridge and Cootie. Even the ’44 poll gave Diz but six votes. January 
1945 found him in tenth place with 68 votes, while Roy, Cootie, Rex and Louis 
took top honors. Charlie Parker, during all this time, had not received a single 
vote. But by the beginning of 1945 a movement had started that was to reach 
proportions unforeseen by bebop’s most optimistic well-wishers. It was the year 
that brought Dizzy enough fans to elevate him to second place in the next poll — 
second only to Roy Eldridge, his original idol. And in the alto sax voting, 
Charlie Parker came up from out of nowhere into second place after Benny Carter. 

Bebop was taking over Fifty Second Street. Bebop was getting around the 
country on records, and in the traveling band of Billy Eckstine. But, most im- 
portant of all, bebop was beginning to win its fight for commercial security. Soon 
Diz and Bird would not have to work for a salary that was an insult to their great 
contribution to music. Bebop had begun to climb the last and most significant 
barrier — the barrier separating it from public acceptance. 
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Qhapter IV 

**01227/’ said Billy Shaw, **I think you’re about ready to have your own band/' 

Shaw’s timing was perfect. Di22y, leaving the Eckstine band in the hands 
of Budd Johnson, had organked his own small group for the Three Deuces, with 
Charlie Parker, A 1 Haig, Curly Russell and Stan Levey. He had been signed to a 
new recording company. Guild, and his first two sides, newly released, were 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception. They were Blue W Boogie, featuring 
Dexter Gordon and an all-white rhythm section, and Groovin^ High, Dizzy s bop 
version of Whispering, which featured Bird, Clyde Hart, Remo Palmieri, Slam 
and Co2y Cole. The last four trumpet measures of Groovin^ High later provided 
Tadd Dameron with part of the theme for a beautiful ballad recorded by Sarah 
Vaughan, If You Could See Me How. 

In addition, Di2 had been making numerous other dates that were getting 
his name around among musicians and ja22 fans. Having finally found a record 
company that was willing to give Sarah Vaughan a session (for $20 a side), I had 
Di22y on the New Year’s Eve date that marked Sarah’s debut as a solo singer. 
Di2 also made four sides with Clyde Hart for Manor which later came out under 
his own name — Good Bait, 1 Can't Get Started, Bebop and Salt Peanuts. He 
even sat in on blues sessions with Rubberlegs Williams and Albinia Jones. 

The Deuces engagement was a turning point. The men were only getting 
$60, with $100 for Di22y, but by the second wedr they were raised to $100 with 
$200 for Di2. The group cut four sides for Guild, with Sid Catlett sitting in on 
drums and Sarah Vaughan taking the vocal on Lover Man. Tadd’s Hot House 
(a bop treatment of What Is This Thing Called Love,) plus a new Salt Peanuts 
and the fast and da22ling Shaw Nuff, made it a memorable session, a perfect 
example of the new 52 nd Street small-band manner, with cleanly played trumpet 
and alto imison, tricky rhythmic intros and codas, and fantastic solos by Di2, Bird, 
and Haig. It was The New Ja22 in excelsis. Dkzy was on the threshold of success. 
He even had a personal manager as well as a booker. Milt Shaw, Billy’s young 
son, who had been studying trumpet and trying to learn something from Dizzy, 
had given up in despair with the comment **ril never be that good,” and decided 
to work for Di2. The job paid nothing but blood, sweat and tears for quite a 
while, and it was eight months before Diz2y was able to put Milt on a salary, but 
their mutual admiration has paid off since then in the form of many successful 
joint business ventures. 
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The name value of Diz and Bird was given further impetus when the Hew 
Jazz Foundation, consisting of disc jockey Symphony Sid, promoter Monte Kay 
and publicist Mai Braveman, presented two Town Hall concerts in May and Jiuie 
of 1945 starring Gillespie and Parker in performance similar to those on the 
Guild rarords. In their enthusiasm for bop and their determination to widen its 
public, Sid and his colleagues w^ere far ahead of anyone else in the field. 

It was while the small group was at the Spotlite, a few doors up the street 
from the Deuc^, that Billy Shaw decided to help Dizzy become a real leader 
with a full-size orch^tra. Bookings came few and far between, however, and 
Shaw decided to put together a unit, with the Nicholas Brothers, comedians 
Patterson and Jackson, and June (Mrs. Billy) Eckstine as vocalist. This "package 
deal’' made the Gill^pie band acceptable to some of the less cautious bookers. 
Diz took to the road with a line-up composed of Harry Pryor, Kinny Durham, 
Eimon Wright and Ed Lewis, trumpets; A1 King and Ted Kelly, trombones; 
Leo Williams and John Walker, altos; Charlie Rouse and Warren Lucky, tenors; 
Eddie de Verteuil, baritone; Howard Anderson, piano; John Smith, guitar; Max 
Roach, drums; and Lloyd Buchanan, bass. Walter Fuller wrote all of the arrange- 
ments and rehearsed the band. The "Hep-Sations of 1945” took to the road — and 
headed South. 

That meant trouble right from the start. As soon as it was known that the 
unit would paietrate the Deep South and would have to travel tinder the most 
painful Jim Crow conditions, the men started dropping out like flies. It was hard 
enough to find trumpet and trombone men who could play fast enough for Dizzy’s 
requirements, but the added problem of finding men who were willing to make 
the Southern trip made it virtually impossible. 

By the time Diz got below the Mason Dixon line he had practically an entire 
new band. To add to his troubles, promoters told him the customers couldn’t dance 
to this kind of music, so Diz forgot all the fine arrangements in the books and 
just played the blues. 

Dizzy was not yet experienced enough, either, to be successful fronting a 
big band. Always light-hearted and at ease in earlier jobs, he seemed to tighten 
up with the responsibility now confronting him. He would take stiff, awl^ard 
bows and gmerally showed no signs of the comic, personable Dizzy of the past. 

Later on, in the course of some ninety one-nighters through the southwest 
with EUa Fitzgerald as co-feature, Dizzy loosened up, started mugging, spinning 
around and dancing, and became the compleat showman. He even made a big 
impression at the ApoUo, where he had flopped on an earlier appearance. But the 
prdblems of personnel and bookings were still too much for both Shaw and 
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Gillespie. As 1945 came to a close he found himself booked with a ^mall band 
again, on his first trip to California, 

Nobody who witnessed Dizzy's stint at Billy Berg s in Hollywood will forget 
it in a hurry. The booking was an unhappy one from, the start. Charlie Parker was 
in the unit, but was so sick that he showed up either late or not at all on many 
evenings; as a result, Berg had Dizzy add a tenor, Lucky Thompson, to the group. 
There were also prejudicial comments made about the presence of two white 
musicians, A1 Haig and Stan Levey, in the group. Ray Brown s bass and Milton 
Jackson s vibes completed what was musically a very fine combination, but 
commercially a total flop. On top of all this, Slim Gaillard, who had the alter- 
nating group, was not Dizzy's idea of a boon companion. Not long after he and 
Bird had sat in on a record date with Slim, a tension developed, which was brought 
to a climax backstage at Berg’s when Dizzy characterized Slim as a musical equiva- 
lent of Uncle Tom. There was a brief altercation and an even briefer exchange of 
blows. It seems safe to predict that Dizzy will never again make records with 
Slim Gaillard. 

Bad luck dogged Dizzy again when a new company, Paramount Records, 
set up an unusual date with Dizzy and a string section to play some Jerome Kern 
music for a memorial album dedicated to the composer, who had just died. After 
the records were made, Kern's publishers refused to grant a license for their release, 
on the grounds that Dizzy had departed from the orthodox Kern melodies. 

Dizzy did get to make one successful session on the coast, however, when 
Ross Russell, who ran a local record shop and had developed an interest in bop, 
cut several sides with the group for his new Dial label. Made on February 7, 1946, 
they comprised Dynamo, which was a new version of the Dizzy Atmosphere cut 
previously for Guild; Diggin^ For Diz (a bop Lover), ^Round About Midnight, 
Confirmation, and When I Grow Too Old To Dream, from which title tiie last 
word was significantly omitted on the label. Bird didn't make the date, but after 
the band went back East, he remained on the Coast and cut some sides for Dial 
a couple of months later. 

Business was bad at Berg’s. Hardly anybody in California, except a small 
clique of young musicians, understood or cared about bebop, and the small clique 
in question earned so little money that it couldn't help Berg's much. Dizzy was 
not helped by the highly reactionary attitude of local critics and disc jpdceys, who 
were not merely passively disinterested in his work, but actively desirous of seeing 
him fail. It was a happy day for the Gillespie men when they got back to the Apple. 

By now Dizzy’s contract with Guild was invalid, the company having gone 
out of business, and he was due to sign soon with Musiaaft. Just in time, I 
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corralled Diz for an album I was recording at Victor, to be called ''New fifty 
Second Street Jazz/’ (At that time it would have been useless to try to f^csuade 
any major record company to title an album "bebop.”) Victor wanted an all-star 
group featuring some of the Esquire award winners, so we used J. C Heard on 
drums and Don Byas on tenor, along with three of Dizzy's own men — Milt Jackson, 
Ray Brown and A1 Haig — ^and the new guitarist from Cleveland, Bill de Arango. 
The four sides made on this date were combined with four by a group featuring 
Coleman Hawkins, Allen Eager, A1 McKibbon and others, to make the "New 52nd 
Street Jazz” package. To the surprise of both RCA Victor and myself, it outsold 
every jazz album issued in the previous couple of years. Dizzy by now was the 
object of enough curiosity on the part of musicians who had read or heard about 
him, to give him a fairly substantial value as a recording artist. 

By 1946, bebop recording had reached a phenomenal level both in quantity 
and quality. Dial on the west coast and Savoy in the east led the field, but Musi- 
craft, Apollo, Black and White, Continental and many of the other companies 
that had mushroomed since the lifting of the recording ban late in 1943 were 
going deeper into the market. Norman Granz, the young California impresario, 
was putting out albums featuring some of the informal performances recorded at 
his jazz concerts, where the music bordered on bebop. The first album, com- 
prising three twelve-inch sides each of Hou^ High The Moon and Lady Be Good 
(Stinson Records) became one of the biggest-selling jazz items in years, and was 
followed by other albums on the Disc, Clef and Mercury labels. 

In 1945-46, however, the lines were still not altogether clearly drawn between 
bebop and the jazz that had preceded it. Musicians like Teddy Wilson, Red 
Norvo and other swing greats would play dates with Diz and Bird. One Black 
and White session cut by Joe Marsala even had Dizzy following a piano solo of 
Melancholy Baby by a veteran Dixieland pianist. Later on, the full distinction 
between the old and new concepts of the rhythm section’s function became clear 
to everyone, as did the difference between the bop and pre-bop conceptions of 
chord changes and melodic line in improvisation. These facts should be borne 
in mind when you hear, for instance, a Dizzy record featuring Slam Stewart or 
some other non-bop musician, in case some tyro to whom you are trying to explain 
bebop wants to know whether a certain record is bop or not. The answer in such 
cases, of course, would be "Yes and no,” with amplifications. 

During this same 1945-46 period, something else happened that helped to 
take bop out of the small night clubs and small record companies, into tlie big 
theatres and ballrooms and onto a major label. For the first time, a great modem 
jazz orchestra crashed into the juke boxes and even into commercial radio — ^the 
band of Woody Herman. 
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Qhapter V 

Woody Herman had been around for some eight years as a bandleader before 
the complete turnabout took place in his style. In the late 30’s and early 40’s, the 
Herman herd on Decca records was noted for its ballads, sung by the leader, and its 
jaz 2 numbers, played in an orchestrated Dixieland form that relied on harmo nic 
and melodic simplicity and a rousing pseudo-New Orleans atmosphere. 

Things began to change gradually as Dave Matthews started to write for the 
band, lifting many ideas from Duke Ellington records. One by one, the old guard 
dropped out and yoimg, ambitious musicians took their places. After the 1942-43 
recording ban. Woody cut a Decca date with Ben Webster sitting in. Chubby 
Jackson had already joined, and Cliff Leeman was on drums. The style was still 
not clearly defined; one number could be a Count-inspired Basils Basement while 
another would be Duke’s I Didn’t Know About You, and a third would suggest 
the old Limceford two-beat manner. 

Throughout 1944 the evolution continued. Neal Hefti, who had been around 
Diz 2 y and Bird, came into the trumpet section and started developing ideas for 
"head” arrangements. A 21-year-old arranger from Boston, Ralph Bums, took 
over the piano chair, and gradually the great Herman rhythm section was bom, 
with Billy Bauer on guitar, Dave Tough, and Chubby. The band added to its 
solo strength with such men as Flip Phillips and Bill Harris. Only one Deca 
side was cut featuring the revised ftssonsxl— Saturday Night, made in Hollywood 
on December 12, 1944 — but when Woody switched to Columbia and started 
cutting in New York two months later, the resulting series of records made jazz 
history. The five-trumpet unison passage in Caldonia madred the first use of 
outright bebop in a popular best-selling jazz disc. Brilliant instrumental numbers, 
most of them partly or wholly head arrangements, were waxed under the titles 
Apple Honey, Goosey Gander, Northwest Passage. Ralph Burns contributed 
such pretty things as Bijou for Bill Harris. 

There had never been a band like this. It was swinging as no other group 
ever swung before, and the rhythm section that generated so much of that swing 
had derived its ideas from the bop school, inserting cross-rhythms and suspensions 
and doing everything possible to relieve the monotony of the ching-ching-ching- 
rhing rhythm section concept. More important, every man in the band was swing- 
ing — ^and one girl, too, in the person of Marjorie Hyams on vibes. 

It is important to remember, however, that this was not strictly a bop band. 
Harris and Flip were modem, original musicians but few of the characteristics of 
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lx)p caild be found in their work. Of ail the soloists, Hefti prd>^ly came closet 
to the bop idiom, and the late a3nny Berman, a great tn 2 mpd:er whose career was 
ended so tragicaUy sron, contributed some of the band s most modern and inspired 
solo momeots. 

Hirough *43 and *46 a succession of great men worked with Woody — ^Pete 
and G>nte CandoK on tmmpds; Tony Aless and Don Lamond in place of Bums 
and Tough; Red Norvo on vibes. Throughout this period, small groups from the 
band, somdim^ with a couple of outsiders added, cut innumerable sessions for 
Queen, Keynote, Dial, Signature and other labels, under the names of Chubby, 
Harris or Flip. In 1946 Woody cut some sides of this kind himself, for Columbia, 
featuring a new young trumpeter-arranger. Shorty Rogers. These sides were 
released in an album called **Woody Hetman Sc His Woodchoppers.*' 

On March 26, 1946, the Herman band played a Carnegie Hall concert. Igor 
Stravinsky, impressed by Caldonia, Bijou and Goosey Gander, was persuaded to 
write a new work for the herd. The Ebony Concerto had nothing to do with 
jazz, except perhaps in the composer s mind, but it gave the musicians something 
into which to get their teeth, something to admire and talk about for many months. 

Through 1946 the Herman band continued its triumphant establishment of 
modem big-band jazz as a commercially saleable item. The last recording cut 
before the group disbanded was, perhaps symbolically, a new Neal Hefti arrange- 
ment of Woodchoppers^ Ball, the blues riff tune for which, because he’d recorded 
it in Dixieland style in 1939, Woody continued to get requests from older fans. 
A comparison of the old version on Decca with the new one on Columbia makes 
a striking illustration of the progress of jazz during those seven years. 

While the Herman band was disseminating the new jazz through such un- 
precedented media as the ABC network, a few other bands were experimenting 
with the ideas that had been heard around 32nd Street and in the Eckstine orchestra. 
Boyd Raeburn, former leader of a MBckey Mouse band in Chicago, pulled a sur- 
prise by opening at the Lincoln Hotel in New York with a modern group that was 
willmg to experiment in bop. Raeburn even had Dizzy sit in on a record date 
when he made Night in Tunisia and some other sides for Guild. With Little 
Benny, Oscar Pettiford and Trummy Yoimg in the personnel of Raeburn s mixed 
group, new ideas abounded. George Handy played piano and arranged, later 
giving up the piano chair to Ike Carpenter. Several men who were later to find 
fame in the Herman band were with Raeburn at that time, among them Serge 
Qbaloff, who was experimenting on baritone sax with the ideas he’d heard Bird play 
on alto; trombonist Ollie Wilson, and a yoimg tenor man named A1 Cohen. Later 
on, the Raeburn band became involved in so much pretentious, impressionistic movie 
musk of the semi-symphonic kind that its bop orientation was forgotten. 
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Contemporary with Raeburn s j&rst and best New York band was the big 
unit headed by Georgie Auid, a tenor man whose solo and orchestral id^ moved 
constantly with the times. He, too, took on several outsiders for some Guild sides 
which, like Raeburn's, were later transferred to Musicraft Georgie Porgie and 
In The Middle boasted a rhythm section composed of ErroU Gamer, Mike Bryan, 
Shadow Wilson and Chubby Jackson and a trumpet team comprising Dizzy, Billy 
Butterfield, A1 Killian and James Roma. Dizzy and Freddy Webster both played 
on another date when Co-Pilot was cut. With men like Tadd Dameron and Vanig 
Hovsepian (alias Turk van Lake) writing the arrangements, the Auld band was 
one whose break-up was musically regrettable but economically inevitable. Big 
band bop, with such rare exceptions as Dizzy and Woody, remained relatively 
hard to sell even as late as 1948. 

On later sessions Auld used Sarah Vaughan for a couple of vocals. The 
band's final date, cut on June 14, 1946, featured Sarah's Yoi/re Blase and an' 
excellent bop original by Neal Hefti, Mo-Mo, 

It was about the time of Auld's break-up that Charlie Ventura, who had 
become one of the most popular sidemen in jazz as featured tenor sax star with 
Gene Kmpa, went out on his own with a big band which, though the leader 
played a compromise style, leaned heavily towards bop in its arrangements. Neal 
Hefti played in the trumpet section as well as writing such arrangements as Hoto 
High The Moon; this, by the way, was one of the band's National sides, but as was 
the case with too many bands, its real merit was obscured by poor recording. The 
excitement along 52nd Street reached fever pitch when, competing with equally 
strong jazz names at the Deuces, the Onyx and other clubs, the Spotlite Club 
installed Ventura's 17 men along with another big band, led by Hot Lips Page. 
Many were the evenings when the musicians outnumbered the customers. Since 
the club was too small to take more than 75 p^ple, this should go down m jazz 
history as the most altruistic night club booking ever undertaken. Clarke Monroe, 
at whose old Uptown House so many bop pioneers had sat in, was the impresario 
involved. 

Later, Ventura gave up the big band in favor of a small group which made a 
musical and commercial hit through its bop-vocal-with-horns policy. 

Incidentally, the same bop idiom that seemed unacceptable to some listeners 
when dished up in imcompromising orchestral style became popular when it was 
translated into the modified novelty form of bop vocals. The idea of using the 
human voice as a wordless jazz instrument goes back to the days of Louis Arm- 
strong's first Okeh records; the swing era produced such notable '"scat" singers 
as Leo Watson; but it was not until January 1945, when Dave Lambert and Buddy 
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&ewait mx>rded a iim^n vcKal called Wbafs This? with Gene Krapa's band, 
that attmtioii was dmwn to the possibilities of singing bop vocally. (Two and a 
half years later Nat Col^ having discovered bop, answered the Lambert-Stewart 
<|iie^on with a similarly-styled opus called Thi^s What!') 

Bop vocals became popular through the help of the Three Bips and a Bop, 
a vocal group formed by BsJbs Gonzal^ (or Brown), and through the celebmt^ 
Elk Ftegerald treatments of Tlfmg Home, How High The Moon and Lady Be 
Good which resulted from her theatre tour with Dizzy. The Gillespie band has 
found bop singing a commercial asset, and Dizzy has often gone across the 
boundary from a musical conception into outright vocal comedy, Lambert and 
Stewart cut seme more sides with a small bop band on Keynote, in which the 
unison singing was effective but the solo vocal not much better than could be 
produced by any average musician singing in the bathtub. Unfortunately this is 
true of many bop vocals. With the advent of performances in this idiom by such 
people as Mel Tonne {Thads Where 1 Came In) and Johnny Long's band [Home, 
with outright quotes from Babs’ Lop Pow) the bop vocal had degenerated by 
1948 from an amusing novelty into a tiresome and overworked formula. The 
only exception was the Ventura band, which saved the idea from mediocrity by 
virtue of Roy Krai's ingenious arrangements for his own voice and Jackie Cain's, 
blended with the horns. 

Although the Ventura, Auld and RadDurn bands were the most heavily 
loaded with bop material, by 1946 the new jazz had spread so far and wide 
through records that it was beginning to penetrate some of the popular commercial 
swing bands. Jerry Mulligan, a saxman and arranger, turned out a boppish Disc 
Jockey Jump for Gene Krupa, whose alto man, Charlie Kennedy, was already the 
object of ^me attention from bop students. Even Stan Kenton, whose heavily 
publicized ^'Progressive Jazz" has been wrongly defined as bebop by so many 
non-authorities, would occasionally let his tight, tense band loose long enough to 
run through a Neal Hefti arrangement of How High, (Neal seems detamined 
to go through life making sure that How High is in everybody's books,) 

Curiously, it was not until some time later that the big Negro bands, aside 
from Eckstine’s and Dizzy's, paid any serious attention to bop. Ellington, Lunce- 
ford, Basie and Sy Oliver were too closely identified with a style of their own to 
make any radical changes; Erskine Hawkins, Buddy Johnson, Ludky Millinder, 
Andy Kirk, Lionel Hampton, and most of the other favorite bands on the colored 
theatre circuit, remained faithful to the styles they had established years ago. At 
the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem, once regarded as a mecca of the best in jazz, the 
manager glumly reported that his patrons did not go for bop and were more 
interred in danceable music! 
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Qhapter VI 

After 'Dizzy reorganized a big band and made his first records with it in 
the summer of 1946 (Musicraft) things began to look up. With a stronger 
personnel and better arrangements, this Gillespie group had a rhanrp to mat-p 
the grade commercially, especially since Diz^ was developing more and more 
potentialities as a showman. 

Walter Fuller’s Things to Come showed the real possibilities of mnd<>m jazz 
arranging. Though imperfectly executed at a breakneck tempo, the recordiog 
caused a stir among musicians who had previously scorned bop. Emanon, on the 
other side, was a medium-tempo blues showing a somewhat simpler side of big 
band bop, but swinging all the way. Both numbers showed off individual talents 
other than Dizzy’s, notably that of the vibraharpist Milton Jackson. 

Musicraft saw enough possibilities in the Gillespie name to justify fiie 
release of an album by Dizzy, featuring both big and small band reissues. Forti- 
fied by Billy Shaw’s indomitable faith in the band. Dizzy overcame countless 
obstacles. In Detroit, where the band laid a big egg in July 1946, he returned the 
following February to produce such a turnout that police had to be called out to 
keep the crowds from getting out of hand. 

With a light-hearted disregard for contracts. Dizzy made records for several 
small labels in his spare time. On the California Dial date he had been "Gabriel.” 
On Savoy, on a session with Ray Brown, he became Izzy Goldberg. Recording with 
Tony Scott for Gotham, he was B. Bopstein. On Continental and other labels 
he simply stuck to John Birks, omitting only his surname. By now fans were in 
dose enough touch with his activities, and familiar enough with his style, to spot 
these pseudonymous appearances and buy the records promptly. 

In January 1947 the ultimate honor came Dizzy’s way: he outdistanced Roy 
to win the Metronome poll on trumpet. It was an auspidous opening for an 
auspidous year. John Lewis, a brilliant young pianist and arranger, joined the 
band and wrote a Toccata for Trumpet and Orchestra. George Russell from 
Cincinnati permed an Afro-Cuban drums suite, Cubana Be and Cubana Bop, com- 
bining a couple of Dizzy ideas with percussion and chant by Chano Pozo. These 
works, and others, were premiered when the Gillespie orchestra made its first 
concert appearance at Carnegie Hall on September 29, 1947, imder the auspices of 
this writer. With Ella Fitzgerald and Charlie Parker also on the bill, a capadty 
house paid tribute to Dizzy, his arrangers and soloists in an evening of music 
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piwcd, IS many of m had long snspected, the imrivaled ^ition of his 
band as m origiiiator in the jazz idd. 

The band at this time included Howard Johnson and John Brown, altos; 
Jam« Maxiy and j€« Gayles, tenors; Cedi Payne, baritone; Dave Bums, liman 
Wright, Raymond Orr and hfatthew McKay, trumpets; Taswell Baird and WiMiam 
Shepherd, troinboiitt; John Lewis, piano; AI McKibIx>n, bass, and Harris, 
dninis, plus Milt jaefaon mi vib« and Kenny 'Tancho'' Hagcxxl on vocals. 

Th^e were stiH fauiis, to be sure. The band was rough at times; the over- 
done fc»p singing, ooasional ovemrrangement and sometimes feistel«s show'man- 
ship bf die leader were regrettable; but com{^nsating for th^ shortcomings 
were sane of the mo^ exciting and integrated |^rformanc^ ever created by a 
big jm eosonble. 

Dizzy and bdxip were now a national name, and there was a national move- 
mmt to grt m the bop-wagon. Bop even crept across the fence into the re5|«lable, 
reactionary world of commerdal radio and recordings; Jo Stafford's arranganmt 
of The Genileman is a Dope began with four bars of unmistakably bop riffing. 
Many other popular singers w<xdd find little phms^ borrowed from Diz and Bird 
edgiog mto the backgrounds on their arrangements of a Hit Parade ditty. The 
Cuban-plus-bop rhythmic alliance, too, was spreading rapidly. 

Simultaneously, recording cempany executives who had scorned bop as un- 
ccmmercial went on frantic searches for bop talent to sign. Disc jockeys who had 
held out ag^unst the new movement, even including some who had been ardent 
rooters for Dixieland ja22;, suddenly found that bop would pay off, and became 
ardent Gill^pie supporters. One jazz concert promoter, who in previous years 
had presented nothing but Dixieland bashes and had gone to some pains to insult 
Di^ and his supporters at every turn, came to Gillespie's office begging for 
Dmy's ^rvices at a caicert 

licmel Hampton, in a fantastic interview with a New York paper, was 
d^cribed as "'Master of B-bop and Re-bop" and was quoted in such arrant nonsense 
as this: "B-bop is the chord fracture; Re-bop is the rhythm. We combine both 
and call it the New MovemenL Music is nothing but arithmetic — ^nothing but 
mathonatics." Hampton also made an album of alleged bebop bearing such sub- 
titles as "Z(x>-bop," "oo-bop," "re-bop" and "ee-bop," for all of which, according 
to the program notes, there were "conflicting definitions"! 

So fast did the new word catch on with the public, and so frequently was it 
abu^ by opportunists, that the result scK>n was utter confusion. One night on a 
televisiai show Eddie Condon was introduced as the king of bdbop. 
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National magazines, liaving heard that Dizzy s followers were apiog his 
whiskers, heret and glasses as well as his trumpet playing, ran feature stories in 
which the musical importance of bebop was virtually ignored while the eccentricities 
of some of its followers were exaggerated tenfold. '*How Deaf Can You Get?” 
sneered TUttib in its headline, belatedly acknowledging Dizi^’s existence in a piere 
on bop (May 17, 1948) . A nadir in taste, in which Dizzy’s own acqui^ence must 
be held partly responsible, was the six-page spr^d in Ijje magazine in the 
faU of 1948, which was packed with errors of fact and judgment, culminating in 
a picture of Dizzy, supposedly a Mohamm edan, bowing to Mecca. 

Unpleasant though all this cheap publicity might seem, it was no worse 
than the flood of confusing articles on ”swing” that had hit the national presses 
whai that word became a fad a decade or so earlier. At least one can be thankful 
that the word bebop and the name of Gillespie did get into print often enough 
to stir up some curiosity about the music, though the average newcomer would 
have to shed a wealth of prejudices fostered by these articles before perceiving 
bop’s true musical standing. 

Bop acquired a permanent New York home in the spring of 1948 through 
the efforts of Symphony Sid and Monte Kay. At their suggestion, a gma1| bop 
group was installed at the Royal Roost, a fried-chicken emporium on Broadway 
which had been experimenting unsuccessfully with non-bop jazz talent. The Tadd 
Dameron group, featuring Fats Navarro, Allen Eager, Kenny Qarke, Curly 
Russell and sometimes Charlie Parker, paved the way for a big-name policy at 
the Roost Before long the Gillespie, Ventura and Herman bands played the 
Roost, which became so popular as a bop cynosure that it was soon known as ”the 
house that bop built” and the ^Metropolitan Bopera House.” In April 1949 the 
Roost moved its policy across Broadway to the larger Bop City. Bop had taken 
jazz out of the small 52nd Street clubs and into bigger, better spots where a 
thousand jazz fans could be entertained nightly. 

Bop had spread across the world, too. In England, France, Sweden and a 
dozen other coimtries, jazz pxmdits argued learnedly over the relative merits of 
the old and the new jazz. Bop was said to be a factor in the violent split between 
Charles Delaunay, pro-bop head of the French magazine Hot Jazz, and Hugues 
Panassi^, the didactic critic and impresario. Rival factions sprang up support- 
ing Delaunay and Panassi^, and the feud developed to such a ridiculous point that 
when Louis Armstrong visited Paris early in 1948 he was given extensive police 
protection, as a result of a rumor that the new-jazz crowd were out to maim him 
and prevent him from playing. 

In England, bebop produced the customary reaction: most of the musicians 
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woe for it ami moA of tiie oritics agaiost it, with Ed^ Jackx)ii, the Mehdy Maker 
rarord reviewcf, a aoteworthy cicGption in the latter a-tegO'iy. Hmt British Jaa- 
men were capri>le of absorbing the new style was dearly shown in the Jack Parnell 
(^artd: s raords sedi as Of Mm Rebop released here on London, and in axne 
Harry Hay« sides not yet available in this country. 

Scandinavia was lx>p<on^ious enough to enrible Choiby Jackson to make a 
aiocttsfiil tour in the winter of 1947-48 with a sestet f^turing Frankie &x:olow, 
tenor, 0>nte Qndoli, tnim|«t, Lou Levy, piano, Terry Gibbs, vib^, and Demdi 
^t, drums. Just tefore Chubby left for home, the Gillespie band arrived in 
Swoiai on the first leg of what turned out to a financially disastrmis tmir. 
Many conflicting stories drculated on the band's return, but one fact onergoi 
plainly: the tour was seriously mismanaged, and the reactions to Di 22 y's music 
ranged from outraged indignation to unqualified aithusiasm. Winding up the 
toir in Paris and the south of France, Dizzy had to cable his booking office for a 
five-figure sum to get him and the band heme. Soon after, he signed with a new 
manager, Willard Alexander, who had built Benny Goodman and Count Basie 
in the swing era. 

It was during these evmts in Europe that a new Woody Herman orchestra 
made its fir^ trip ^Bist after being organized in Sq)tember 1947 cm the w^t coast. 
Woody, after a year's retirament, had decided to come t^dr with a band that 
would "gas" everyone, and during 1948 he slowly but surely achieved his dbjec- 
tive. Fronting a hand full of young, fresh talent. Woody featured himself veiy 
little, pref^ing to allc^ the solos to such bop experts as Stan Getz, Zoot Simms 
and Ai Cohen on tenors. Serge Chaloff on baritone, Earl Swope on trombone, 
Shorty Rogers, Ernie Royal and several other talented trumpeters. With Chubby 
Jackson and Bill Harris in the line-up, and fortified in November by the addition 
of the amazing Terry Gibbs on vibes and Lou Levy at the piano, the Herman band 
^x>n anerged as the cleanest, and perhaps the most effective all around, of the big 
bands in the bop field. Such records as Keef^ and Peachy and Pour Brothers gave a 
slight idea of the band's ability, though they were recorded before the l^in, in 1947. 

As 1948 came to a close, bdx>p had achieved recognition and success for 
which its most ardent sponsors had never hoped. Dizzy had played his first 
Br(mdway th^tre engagement, drawing big crowds in two successful wedcs at the 
Strand, and foUowmg it up on Christmas night with his third Carnegie Hall 
concert under this re|X)rter's sponsorship. Benny Goodman, quoted a year earlier 
as strongly anti-bop, formed a new band featuring bop soloists and arrangonents. 
Everywhere, in the United States and Latin America, in Europe and even scattered 
through Asia, Africa and Australia, young musicians waited for tiie latest bop 
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orchestrations to arrive, striving eagerly to copy the original Diz and Bird solos, 
while youthful ja 22 fans traded rare Savoy and Dial release for as much as |10 
apiece. 

Now that bebop has been absorbed into the mainstream of jazz, the major 
question that remains is how it will expand, ^cape its limitations and cliche, 
lead the way into something still richer in musical texture and jSner in artistic 
concept 

If jazz is to remain a separate entiiy at all, the element of swing, the implied 
steady beat and tempo, will still be a vital part of every jazz performance, as will 
the art of improvisation on a given set of chord patterns. Within these co nfin es 
it may still be possible to develop fertile new groimd, as the incorporation of 
Cuban rhythms has shown. A wider range of instrumentation, with full use of 
strings and woodwinds, may be one solution; greater variety in thematic bases, and 
in the tone colors of orchestration, are bound to come. It seems doubtful that 
j azzm en will be satisfied, a few years from now, to base half their melodies on the 
chords of I Got Ehythm^ How High The Moon or the blues. 

The story of bop, like that of swing before it, like the stories of jazz and 
ragtime before that, has been one of constant stmggle against the restrictions 
imposed on all progressive thought in an art that has been commercialized to the 
point of prostitution; of struggle against reactionaries who resent anything new 
which they can neither understand nor perform themselves. 

But instead of looking back on these obstacles, it might be better to conclude 
the story of bebop with a tribute to the wonderful musicians who have overcome 
them. It is through their imcompromising attitude that you have been given so 
many hours of invigoratingly new and exciting music. Through their efforts, and 
their refusal to accept defeat, bebop is here, and it is here to stay. 
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PART TWO 





The first rule to be borne in mind in Miy discission of jazz is: Beware of 
pigeonholes! Any arbitrary attempt to categorize one thing as jazz, another as 
swing and something else as bebop should be carefully qualified. 

That s why it is imjxjssible to answer satisfactorily when someone asks you 
(as they prdiably do all too oftai) the question "What is bdxip.?” First of all, 
unless you gp into technical details that are incomprehensible to the layman, you 
can t answer the question at all; secondly, even if you do answer in the form of a 
technical analysis, you can only say that certain characteristics, when all found 
in the same piece of music or the same performance, very often constitute bdsop. 
Probably each one of those characteristics can be found in earlier forms of jazz, 
though you will rarely find them all together except in bdbop. 

For example, the flatted fifth is nothing new in music, nor is a variation 
of the customary four-to-the-bar diythm section pattern. The use of grarp notes 
is not peculiar to bebop; nor is the accenting of upbeats, or the use of 
chords. But if these elements are aU intelligently incorporated in a certain 
manner into a jazz solo, chances are the result will be a bop solo. 

Although one of the main advances made by bdxjp over all preceding jazz 
is the harmonic development, the fact remains that most bdx)p improvisaticm 
is based on a very simple harmonic pattern. It is only the deviations, or implied 
changes, that give bop its harmonic subtlety. 

The outstanding illustration of this is the previously dted fact that about 
half the bop pieces ever written to date are based on siKh fundamental chord 
patterns as I Got 'Rhythm or the blues. ■ 

For the less initiated, let’s go into the detailed meaning of this stafpmpnf 

The blues is a basic pattern which has been used in jazz and folk miisic 
probably since the late nineteenth century, and certainly duriug the entire history 
of ragtime and jazz. The usual form of the blues is a simple theme twelve bars 
long; of course, it can be played in any key, but as often as not it is played in 
B Flat, so the following chord pattern is given in that kejr: 


Ex.l 
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This is Ae original, basic blues as played in Ae early days of ragtime— 
fwir tors ncing Ae tonic Aord (adding Ae seven A in Bar 4), proceeding to 
Ae subdraninant on Ae fif A bar, Ae tonk on Ae sevenA bar and Ae dominant 
on Ae nrnUi bar, returning to Ae tonic on Ae elevenA bar. 

As Ae jazz acquired a little more knowledge of music and became 

tired of this stereotyped pattern, new variations appeared, none of whiA changed 
Ae paH-pm but all of whiA helped to make Ae approaA to it a little more 
Alique. By Ae late 1930’s suA musicians as Count Basie, most of whose 
"original” ccffnpositions were based on Ae blues, used suA sequences as Ae 
following: 




The bAop sAck)1 has produced an infinity of furAer variations, of whkh 
a typical example follows: 


Ez.3 




El»13 




F-7 
• Bt47 


E7 




Ai»9 

E|dim 


( 


IhnTor 
]^aiaj9 Dter 


Cm7 


P71.5 


At9 


iJiaj? 

^33i?5 P9^} 



MdodicaUy, Ae blues has made similar advances. A Ae days when Ae 
blues were fir^ documented by W. C Handy, Ae melody was usually built 
around four notes— Ae tonic, mediant, subdominant and dcMninant The major 
sevenA was never used; Ae "blue” (flattA) sevenA was used inddentally, 
and by Ae 1920’s it had become fashionAle to end on a sevenA or ninA Aord. 


As Handy recalls it in his autAiography, “FaAer of the Blues” (Ma cmill an), 
"The Melody of Mr. Crump was mine ArougAut. On Ae oAer hand, Ae 
twdve-bar, feee-line form of Ae fir^ and last strains, wiA its three-Aord basic 
hanriAnir structure (tottic, subdominant, dominant sevenA), was that already 
used by Negro roustabouts, Anky-tonk piano players, wanderers and oAers of 
Ae undetprivil^ed but undauntA class from Missouri to Ae Gulf, and had 
become a ocfflamcHi medium through 'AiiA any suA individual migA express 
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Hs i^soaal f^lin^ in a sort of musical a>lilcx|uy. My |mrt in tiieir H^ory was 
to introduce tbis, tbe 'blu^* form, to the gaiacal public, as the mediiim for my 
own feeling and my own musical ideas/* 

Mr. Crump later became famcms as the Memphis Blues in 1912, and was 
followed by the St. Louis Blues in 1914. Later, the blues Ixame more dmiy 
dissociated from its lyrical form and was used extoosively as a medium for ja 22 
improvi^on, though the vocal form has survived to this day and remains an 
important factor in American Negro music — ^sudi popular singers as Louis 
Jordan, Dinah Washington and Eddie Vinson used the twelve-bar blu^ pattern 
for many of their most popular numbers. 


The first blues mdodies were constructed, in most cases, to conform with 
a lyric. Only one of the well known early blues. Royal Garden Blues j was so 
constructed that it lent itself, without any melodic alteration, to the kind of 
ensemble riffing later practiced by bands in the swing era. However, there are 
examples on record of such early bands as Fletcher Henderson s around 1924, 
taking a simple two-bar phrase and orchestrating it, with slight variations in 
melody so the notes would not conflict at any point with the underlying 
blues chord pattern. For example, a riff like that shown in Ex. 4 would be 


Ex.4 


T>t, 

J 


taken, and fitted to the chord pattern shown in Ex. 1. The first two bars would 
use Ex. 4 exactly as shown here. The next two bars would be the same, except 
that the last note would be changed from G to A Flat, to suggest the B Flat 
seventh chord. In the next two bars the first two notes would be changed from 
D to D Flat, to suggest the E Flat seventh chord. Bars 7 and 8 could use ffie 
original phrase, since they are on the plain B flat chord. Bars 9 and 10 would 
require an adjustment of the phrase, perhaps along the lines shown in Ex. 5, to 




n n r i-H^ 


fit the F Seventh. The final two bars would be the same as the first two, except 
that the last note would probably be changed from G to B Flat, to suggest finality. 

By the swing era, riffs of a more complicated nature were being used, some 
of them four bars long instead of two, so that thqr would only fit three times 
into the regular twelve-bar pattern, instead of having to be repeated six times. 
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Ex.e 



Ex. 6 shows a typical four-bar riff thane of the late 1930's, based on an actension 
of the melodic idea shown in Ex. 4. Note that the only change made in the 
four-bar phrase is in the last two notes (bars 4, 8 , 12), since this is the only 
place where a change is essential to conform with the harmonic pattern — ^i.e., the 
A and A Flat at the end of bar 4 would sound wrong at the end of bars 8 and 12. 
The D Flat with which the four-bar phrase opens serves first as a '*blue” (flatted) 
third against the B Flat chord (bar 1), then as a blue seventh in the E Flat 
Ninth chord (bar 5) and finally as an augmented fifth in the F seventh chord — 
the rhythm section need not augmait this fifth, any more than they need flat the 
third in bar 1. 

Now let’s take a bebop melody based on the blues. We find now that the 
riff, whether two or four bars long, has become almost extinct except as an 

THE BEEP 
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occasional background to solos. (One of the few examples of a Dizzy Gillespie 
composition in the riiff idiom is Dizzy Atmosphere, which he record©! on Musiciaft 
under that title and also on Dial under the titl^ Dynamo A and Dynamo B,) 
The bebop melody, instead of repeating itself, weaves its way through the twelve- 
bar format with a continuous melodic line. 

Ex. 7, which we 11 call "The Beep’’ for reference, is a typical bop mdody 
based on the twelve-bar blues pattern. Note that the first note of the first bar is 
the flatted fifth of the B Flat chord and is used as a passing note to the F (fifth) . 
The C Flat and E Flat with which Bar 1 closes are actually the tonic and third 
of a B Natural chord, suggesting a passing chord half a tone above the in 
which the theme is written. It is a common device of bebop to suggest this half 
tone raise without actually having the rhythm section play it; for instance, a soloist 
may run an entire G flat arpeggio while the band is in F; but as you see here in 
bar 2, the resolution into the regular key makes the overall phrase euphonious. 

The group of sixteenth notes in bar 2 is actually an outgrowth of the simple 
phrase shown in bar 1, Ex. 8. In fact, it could just as well be written as in the 


Ex. 8 



second bar. At a fast or even medium tempo, the difference in effect would be 
negligible. 

The phrase running through bars 3 and 4 is played on and around the notes 
of the B Flat chord, the A flat being the flatted seventh, G being the sixth and E 
natural a passing note which ordinarily would lead to an F, but here skips to the 
sixth, followed by the flatted seventh. Bar 4 ends the phrase on the second beat 
with a flatted fifth (E natural). In an earlier jazz form this would have led 
immediately to an F to resolve the phrase, but here the F is left to the imagination 
— a typical bebop procedure. 

Bars 5 and 6 suggest a 3-against-four pattern in the recurrence of an accented 
D flat three times, each three beats apart. Bars 8 and 9 have the descending 
sequence of minor sevenths (D minor seventh, D Flat minor seventh and C minor 
seventh) which has been popularized by bop musicians and has virtually become 
standard operating procedure at this point in almost every blues chorus played 
nowadays. 

The last four bars start with a typical swinging bop phrase, starting with 
two anticipated beats (the G and F) and going into a reguiar sequence of eighth 
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note for ihe r«t of the ninth bar. Then for sharp contrast the melcKly sheets 
lip to an A iat in the tenth bar, suggesting either a B Natural 1 3lh or an F &Faith 
with a flatted third (the ilijthm s«lion would probably play the B Natural 13 th 
ha«) . 

Notice how the last two bars are jSlled out, making a comptee twdve-bar 
mdcxiy, hasted of leaving the last bar or two op«n or limiting it to one long 
hdd note as is often the case with simple riff tunes. The melody mds on a major 
nintli. Mk>p mdodi^ often aid on dther this ciiord, a flatted fifth, or a major 
seventh. B«ause of the noncomformist nature of bdbop and its exponents, you 
rarely find an ending on the tonic chord; this has become sudi a fetish that one 
may wdl visualize a ruction and find that a few yearn from now bop musickns 
will ending on a flat, unadorned tonic just because it sounds so different! 

Needless to say, grace notes can be added to The Beep at will, especially 
on the first iMte of a ^ri^ of even eights, or on the first two note of a phrase 
such as thc^ at the beginning of Bar 9 or Bar 11. 

A careful ^dy of Tie Beep will show why jazz in its present stage can 
make so much out of so little. The simple twdve-bar blues p^em has provided 
the teis for a mdody which, for complexity, continuily, harmcmic and melo dic 
surprises, is immeasurably more intere^g than a typical blues of ten or twenty 
years ago, so much so that the eotire character of the music has been changed, it 
has accjuiced a different name, bebop^ and those who cannot follow such departures 
from the norm claim that it is no longer jazz. Musicians who deplore the limita- 
tions of jazz, claimin g that its coofinemoit in such formats as the blues has 
prevailed it from developing as an art form, should be heartened by a comparison 
of a bdx^p blues with a riff blues or a ragtime blua. They may even end up 
ccMvinoed that the blues is no confinanent at all. 

Next to the blu^, the most widely used chord formation for a bebop piece 
is undoubtedly that of 1 Got Rybtbm. In fact, it is hardly fair to rdfer to it by 
this titles since George Gershwin did not invent the tonic chord,and the chord 
sequetKe in question is virtually built ar<xmd this single chord for 24 of its 32 
Imrs, thus: 
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This eight-bar phrase is repeated twice, then comes the release (also known 
as the bridge, or channel, or middle eight), and then comes a repeat of the first 
eight bars. The commonest release, used in the original I Got Rhythm, consiste 
of two bars each of D Seventh, G Seventh, C Seventh and F Seventh. Oftm the 
first two chords are B Flat Seventh and E Flat, followed by the C Seventh and 
F Seventh. 

This pattern, known among modern musicians simply as "rhythm,” is 
indigenous to all jazz and still obtains, with variations and complications, as a 
basis for innumerable bebop works, many of them so intricate melodically that 
if s hard to believe they started out as variations of I Got Rhythm, Indeed, it 
would be fairer to say that they didn't start out that way, since no musician has 
the melody of I Got Rhythm in mind when he constructs his own thane or im- 
provisation. He merely has in mind the chord pattern (Ex. 9), beyond which 
everything is his own invention. 

This formula has been used for such well known bop tunes as Shaw 
Anthropology, 52nd Street Theme, 

Many bop musicians, tiring of the endless sequence of three simple chords 
as shown in Ex. 9, have inserted harmonic variations such as Ex. 10. As the 
treble clef shows, this chord pattern gives the musician scope for some melodic 
ideas far more interesting than be could build on the simpler chords of Ex. 9- 

The particular chord pattern shown in Ex. 10 has been used to good effect 
on records featuring Don Byas, Fats Navarro and others. 




In recent years it has been an inaeasingly common practice to take some 
definite chord sequence of a well-known song (usually a standard old favorite) 
and build a new melody around ft. Since there is no copyright on a chord sequence 
the musician is entitled to use this method to create an original composition and 
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copyright it in his own name, regardless of who wrote the first composition that 
used the same chord pattern. Following is a table of some of the outstanding 
examples, in recent jazz years, of this practice as reflected in well known recordings. 


Tide 


j On 

Is Based on Same C&i^rds As 

little WiiHe Laps 

Mies Davis 

Savcy 

All God’s Children Got Rhythm 

Siiberf>an Eyes 

Hielonious Monk 

Blue Note 

All God’s Children Got Rhjthm 

Qiarge Acount 

Dave Lambert & 
Buddy Stewart 

Kepiote 

Ail the Things You Are 

Blue Serge 

Mad Monks 

Dial 

Cherokee 

Dial'Ogue 

Ralph Bums 

Dial 

Cherokee 

Ko-Ko 

Charlie Parker 

Savoy 

Qierokee 

Keen and Peachy 

Woody Herman 

Colujubia 

Fine and Dandy 

Lorer Blows 

Le^er Young 

Aladdin 

Hon^suckle Rose 

Bean At the Met 

Coleman Hawkins 

Keynote 

How High the Moon 

Bird Lore 

Charlie Parker 

Dial 

How High the Moon 

Hopscach 

IncEana Winter 

Vivien Garry 

Sarco 

How Hi^ the Moon 

Esquire All Stars 

Viaor 

How Hi^ the Moon 

Ix>w Ceiling 

Beryl Booker 

Viaor 

How High the Moon 

Ornithology 

Charlie Parker 

Dial 

How High the Moon 

Slightly Dizzy 

Joe Marsala 

Musicraft 

How High the Moon 

Bean Stalking 

Coleman Hawkins 

Asch 

Idaho 

Booby Hatch 

Allen Eager 

Savoy 

Idaho 

Rampage 

Ailm Eager 

Savoy 

I Found A New Baby 

Five Ziliion numbers 

Everyone 

All labels 

I Got Rhythm 

Donna Lee 

Charlie Padter 

Savoy 

Indiana 

Ice Freezes Red 

Fats Navarro 

Savcy 

Indiana 

Trumpa at Tempo 

Howard McGhee 

Dial 

Indiana 

liny's Om 

Aaron Sachs 

Manor 

Indiana 

Evidence 

Thelonious Monk 

Blue Note 

Just You, Just Me 

SpotMte 

Coleman Hawkins 

Viaor 

Just You, Just Me 

Mad Be-Bop 

J. J. Johnson 

: Savoy 

Just You, Just Me 

Ray’s Groove 

Babs Gonzales 

Apollo 

Just You, Jua Me 

Overtime 

Met. All Stars 

Viaor 

Love Me or Leave Me 

Diggin’ For Diz 

Tempo Jazz Men 

Dial 

Lover 

Bean and die Boys 

Coleman Hawkins 

Sonora 

Lover Come Back to Me 

Bird Gets the Worm 

Charlie Parker 

^voy 

Lover Come Back to Me 

Fli^t of the Be-Bop 

BiUy Taylor 

HRS 

Lullaby in Rhythm 

SfKirtmmn’s Hop 

Gileman Hawkins 

i Asch 

Lullaby in Rhythm 

A Bdx)p Carroll 

Tadd Dameron 

Savoy 

Mean To Me 

OF Man Rdxip 

Di^ Gillespie 

Viaor 

Old Man River 

Viaory Ball 

Met. Ail Stars 

Viaor 

’S Wonderful 

Stupendous 

Jack: Pot 

Charlie Parker 

Dial 

’S Wonderful 

Charlie Ventura 

Savoy 

Stomping at the Savoy 

Byas a Drink 

Don Byas 

Savoy 

Stomping at the Savoy 

Sweet & Hctf Mop 

Scan Hasselgard 

Capitol 

Sweet and Lovely 

Stqi On It 

Coleman Hawkins 

Manor 

Tiger Rag 

Hot House 

Dizzy Gillespie 

Musicraft 

What Is This Thing Called Love 

Groovin’ Higji 

Dizzy Gniespie 

Musicraft 

Whispering 

^ompy 

Coleman Hawkins 

Signature 

Whispering 
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THE BOP BEAT 


The most HiffimH- step in the transition from the old to the new jazz is the 
acquisition of a feeling for the bop beat. Melodically, an old-time ja zzm a n may 
be able to memorize a few bop ciichfe and lend a superficial bop touch to his solos, 
but rhythmically, he finds it almost impossible to change what may have been a 
lifelong instinct for a certain rhy thmi c feeling in his improvisations. 

A tnain characteristic of bepop rhythmically, as we have pointed out, is fhe 
change from "hot jazz” to "cool jazz,” effected in a lag-along style that may tend 
at times to get slightly behind the rhythm section’s beat. Many perfect examples 
can be formd in the recordings of ErroU Gamer, the great pianist who, strangely 
enough, is not a bop man from the melodic standpoint. There are some passages 
in which Gamer’s right hand may delay the melody line by almost a full eighth 
note, so th a<-, for example, a passage that he conceives (and the listener feels) 



as Ex. 11 will be played so that, technically, it would be closer to tiie tmth to 
write it as in Ex. 12. 



Another important rhythmic effect much used by bop soloists is the up-beat 
prrpfif-. (When a measure consists of eight notes, "one-and-two-and-three-and- 
four-and,” tiie up-beats are the "ands”). These up-beats are accented slightly 
more than tiie down-beats, and are phrased as shown in Ex. 13, which is Frank 


Ex. 13 



Paparelli’s transcription of the introduction to Dizzy’s record Oop Bop Sh’Bam. 
The triplet phrasing of the eight notes in Bar 2, with accents on the up-^, may 
often be found written as dotted eighths and quarters (Gil Fuller uses to no^on 
in transcribing the same passage for the orchestration of Oop Bop Sh’Bam) and 
are sometimes written as straight eighth notes; but, no matter how you see them 
on paper. Ex. 22 shows how they are generaUy expected to sound. 

This up-beat effect occurs more often in medium and medium-fast tempos. At 
faster tempos you often find groups of eighth notes evenly phrased and accented, 
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except that in each group of four eighth notes, the second note is unaccaited or 
"ghosted” so that it is hardly heard at all. This is sometimes indicated in the 
notation by the use of parentheses around the note, as shown in Ex. 14. On 

£x.l4 

J n Pir^^n rj, ri::nx .:, ^ 

(xxasioa, a larger proportion of notes may be ghosted, even two or three consecu- 
tively; the ghost walks intriguingly through some of Pete Candoli*s work on 
Dee Dee^s Dance and Boomste (Rainbow). 

Double-time, originally used only in slow tempos but now featured in almost 
any tempo by the more skilled bebop technicians, is a manner of playing a solo 
as if the chorus contained twice as many bars, each two beats long; in other words, 
as if the rhythm section were placing twice as many accents as it actually does. 

r«r rf i r r r r r,f 



Ex. 15 shows the release of Dizzy’s trumpet solo on One Bass Hit, the first 
four bars of which are in double-time. Paparelli has given Dizzy the benefit of 
the doubt on several notes which are actually either "ghosted” or not played at 
all, or, leave us face it, fluffed. When you are playing at a speed of twelve notes 
per second, as Dizzy does here, it is not unlikely that an occasional error or omis- 
sion will occur in a long sequence of sixteenth notes, and that it will pass too 
fast for the average human ear to perceive it, provided the great majority of notes 
can be heard and identified as correctly played and phrased. 

Notice how, after the four-bar spell of double-time. Dizzy reverts to the 
nnnnal beat, playing mostly eighth notes, for the rest of the release. Double-time 
is used for contrast, and like so many other devices in every kind of music, is 
only effective when the artists knows how and when to employ it discreetly. 

Underneath all the above-mentioned facets of the bop beat lies the all-import- 
ant bop beat of the rhythm section, differing vastly from the dry, monotonous 4-4 
of earlier rhythm sections. In the old days the dru mm er frequently played high 
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hat q?mbal for the second and fourth beat accaits, and underlined the whole 
rhythm section with a bass drum beat on the first and third, or on all four beate; 
today the top cymbal is used in place of the bass drum to establish the beat, and 
in a much more legato manner, one beat merging into another as the cymbal 

vibrates throughout an entire chorus. 

The bass drum, high hat cymbals, snare drum and ail the other equipment 
at the drummer s disposal are used for the wide variety of rhythmic and tonal 
accents that punctuate the typical bop chorus and provide the soloist with the 
excitement and stimulus conducive to a great performance. 

This change in the style of drumming is the most important new feature of 
the jazz rhythm section. The changed function of the pianist from a steady swing 
left hand to special punctuations has already been discussed. The guitar, used less 
frequently nowadays as a rhythm instrument, is employed like the piano to "feed" 
or "bop " the soloists by "comping" with irregularly accented chords. The bass 
fulfills the same function as in earlier rhythm sections, generally supplying a steady, 
clear-toned four beats to the bar (except, of course, when it steps out for solo 
passages or special fills) . 

' For examples of the modem function of the rhythm section, most of the 
small band records on Savoy and Dial are worth studying, especially Charlie 
Parker s Relaxing at Camarillo date on Dial. This includes Barney KessePs guitar, 
in one of the regrettably rare examples of intelligent use of this instrument in a 
bop rhythm section. For big band rhythm sections, listen to any recent Woody 
Herman release, and to some of Dizzy’s Victor and Musicraft sides — at least those 
that don’t feature Cuban percussion effects, which, though often a welcome musical 
effect, are not relevant to the subject of bebop. 

BOP PHRASING AND CONSTRUCTION 

One of the most vital qualities of bop improvisation and composition is its 
variety of constmction. (Since most single-line bop compositions were originally 
improvisations that somebody took the trouble to memorize or write down, there 
is no difference in the character of a bop melody line whether it’s a set theme or 
an ad lib chorus.) 

An outstanding example of bop constmction is Anthropology, by Dizzy and 
Bird. Although based on a thirty-two bar pattern similar to 1 Got Rhythm, it departs 
in almost every respect from the previous orthodox mles for a jazz composition. 
Ex. 16 shows the melody together with a piano accompaniment transcribed by 
Frank Paparelli, from J. J. Robbins’ trumpet solo edition. 
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Tbe tWity-two bars are divided into the A-A-B-A pattern, i.e. an eight-bar 
|m^ge followed by a rq>eat (save for a variation in the last two bars), then an 
eight-bar release, and finally a rep^t, with slight coodnding variation, of the 
original eight hzxs. 

If you listm to the Gill^pie roiording (in Victor's New 52ed Street Jm 
attnim) while following the music, you will see how the rhy thm section mipha- 
S32& certain asp«ls of the melody, such as the tricky, unexpected rhythmic phrase 
in Bar 2, in which the bass drum underscore the two F's of the melody. 

The eight-bar passage which ^tablish^ the main melodic theme consists 
roughly of five phrases. The first starts right on the first beat of bar 1. The 
second is the short three-note phrase in bar 2, starting on an anticipated third beat 
of the mmure. Then com^ another two-bar phrase, starting on the second 
eighth note of the measure. The next phrase starts with an anticipation of the 
first beat in bar 5, and the last phrase starts with a three-beat pickup into an on-the- 
beat quarter note on the first beat of bar 7. Thus every phrase lends variety to the 
melody by starting at a different part of the measure. Needless to say, this was 
not a calculated effect, but the composer (or composers; I don't know who wrote 
which part of the tune) instinctively felt that this would sound right. ODmpare 
this construction with a swing composition such as Stomping at the Savoy ^ which 
consists of the same simple two-bar phrase repeated with slight melodic variations, 
and with no change of accent, until the eight bars are filled. 

In the fourth measure, the four eighth notes (D, A, C and B) seem to 
constitute an uncompleted phrase, on paper; actually, however, thqr are a syncopa- 
tion of Ex. 17 (A), and in the past it has been customary to write this ^ncopation 


Ex. 17 


B 




as in Ex. 17 (B) , tying the last note over onto the third beat of the bar. However, 
since bop musicians usually cut these anticipated notes short, it is more correct 
technically, though perhaps a little more confusing visually, to write it as four 
ei^th notes foUowed by a whole beat rest. 

After you have ^died this dght-bar establishment of the^elody, examine 
the underlying chords played by the piano. To illustrate the fact that many different 
chord patterns can be used for variety, I have also app«ided (Ex. 18 ) the piano 
|xirt of Gil Fuller’s orchestration on the same tune. In both the Paparelli and 
Fuller piano parts you will notice the lack of any steady four-beats-to-the-bar 
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dijthm; the piano *‘comps’* or punctuate rhythmically^ with frequent antidpaticms 
of the beat, relieved by on-the-beat chords which matnfetiti a pleasing balance be- 
tween ^ncopation and st^dy rhythm. 

Notice, too, that harmonically the bop rhythm section lik^ to move in straight 
lines; for instance, at Letter A in Fuller^s piano part, instead of the conventional 
B Flat, G Minor Seventh, C Minor Seventh and F Seventh which would normally 
be the way to lead back into the B Flat chord (Ex. 19 shows the bass progression 


Ex. 10 



on these chords), you find the first B Flat chord followed by a D Flat Ninth, C 
Minor Seventh and B Seventh, so that the bass part moves chromatically from D 


Ex;.20 



down to B Flat (Ex. 20). And then, instead of a B Flat chord, you again find 
the major seventh added. Boppers abhor a straight tonic as passionately as nature 
abhors a vacuum. 

The second eight bars is a repeat of the first eight, except that the last two 
bars of the phrase are changed; here again the melodic approach is unconventional, 
for instead of ending on the tonic, as usually happens at the end of the second 
eight bars, the passage ends with a D in the key of C, implying a C Major Ninth. 

Now examine the melody of the release, starting with the anticipated G Sharp 
(F Sharp concert) which immediately establishes the D Seventh. (Rhythm section 
adds flatted fifths to all the main chords of the release, which are D Seventh, G 
Seventh, C Seventh and F Seventh) . Here we find first a two-bar phrase starting 
with this syncopation, and ending with a '*bebop’' (two eighth notes on the first 
beat of the bar) and then for contrast, we have a phrase that starts with a pickup 
eighth note but no syncopation, but ends with a syncopation, anticipating the first 
beat of Bar 20. Then suddenly the melody leaps up unexpectedly to an A concert 
played three times and anticipated each time; this creates a rhythmic suspension 
that leads excitingly into the second half of the release. Bar 22 is a slight variation, 
rhythmically, of bar 21; following these two one-bar phrases we find a longer 
phrase, moving downward melodically from E Flat concert to A, the first note 
anticipated and accented by both the horn(s) and the accompanying rhythm. 

After studying this entire chorus carefully, examine next Dizzy's ad lib solo 
on the same record, reproduced in Ex. 21. This starts out with two very simple 

^5 
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phrases which have no bop characteristics; the first in fact, is a quote frcnn The 
Gold Digger's Song {We're In The Money) ^ and the next in bars 3-4, is a varia- 
tion. Dizzy spends these four bars, in effect, just warming up, preparing himself 
and his listeners for the fireworks that are to follow. To increase the suspense he 
waits a whole measure, leaving bar 5 tacet and then plunging into a downward 
cascade of sixteen eighth notes, ending on a tonic which anticipate the first beat 
of bar 8. The second eight bars, like the first, start with a short, simple phrase 
(bar 9) , but by now Diz is wound up; he laimche a phenomenal phrase which nc^ 
only finishes out the eight bars but continues without interruption halfway through 
the release. Bars 10 to 19 are thus linked together, although at the sixteenth 
bar Dizzy indicates the impending release by playing a note from the D Ninth 
chord, two beats ahead of its actual place in the chord pattern of the tune, and 
holding it over into the seventeenth bar, at which point the rhythm section plays 
a D Seventh or Ninth. 

After a five-and-a-half-beat rest, Diz plays the second half of the release as 
a three-bar phrase, taking another comparatively long breathing spell (five and 
a half beats again) before jumping up an octave for a startling series of triplds on 
bars 25, 26 and 27; this develops into a long phrase of eighth notes and occa- 
sional triplets which overlaps into the first beat of bar 1 of the following chorus. 

INTERVALS 

One of the greatest charms of many bebop compositions is the xise of unusual 
intervals in the melodic line. Reduced to the simplest possible terms, this means 
that the next note in the melody turns out to be much higher, or much lower, than 
you expected. Instead of moving in predictable contours, with a steady flow of 
ups and downs, a bop melody may make sudden and refreshing jumps of a sixth, 
seventh, octave or more, up or down — ^in other words, the space or interval between 
two notes of the melody may have a lot to do with its originality, 

A fine example is Thafs Earl, Brother (Ex. 22). The melody begins with 
an emphasis on the interval of a fourth — to F Sharp, C to G, D Flat to A Flat 
and D to A, each of these pairs of notes linked by an unaccented series of lower 
notes (the D, E, F Natural and F Sharp respectively) . The melody then rises to 
the tonic and descends through bar 4. Bars 5 and 6 have a melodic range of only 
a major seventh, but in bars 7 and 8 there is an entirely unexpected jump upwar^ 
and a delightfully circuitous return to the lower register. In fact, the intervals m 
bars 7 and 8 are the high spot of the entire composition. 

In the release there is another beautiful sweeping phrase at bar 19, starting 
on the low A and then rising in thirds and fourths up to the G, and just as unex- 
pectedly down to the B. For the second half of the release, in complete contrast 
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with the first half, the melody runs up three minor ninth chords, then changes its 
pattern again in bar 24 to link with the pidoip notes of the final eight-bar phrase. 


PASSING NOTES 

One of the fxmdamental advances of bebop over earlier jazz lies in its use 
of passing notes and passing chords. A passing note is one which does not belong 
in the chord, but which is used to pass up or down onto one of the notes of that 
chord. (If it passes up or down through an interval of more than a major second, 
it is known as an added note.) 

For simplicity, let’s take the chord of C Major, consisting of the notes C, E 
and G. To th^ you can add the sixth (A), the major seventh (B), the ninth (D), 
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any or all of which are frequently added by the rhythm section as well as being 
used in the solo line. Ex. 23 shows how every note in the chromatic scale can be 

Ex.23 



used against what was originally a simple C chord. The melody line uses F, D 
Sharp, D Flat, B Natural, B Flat, A Flat and F Sharp as passing notes, while the 
accompanying harmony adds an A, a B and a D to the original GE-G triad. In 
other words, if you know how to place them and in what order to use them, there 
is no such thing as a * wrong note” or a **note off the chord”! 


Also, the soloist can play notes implying chords that are not actually played 
by the rhythm section. For example, in Ex. 24, on the last two beats of Bar 1 the 
Ei.24 
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soloist plays a D Flat chord against the rhythm’s C chord, and at the end of the 
second bar he plays a B chord, also agafiast the C. At a fast bop tempo, these 
added chords are so quickly resolved that you don’t have time to hear any harmonic 
conflict. On the other hand, if Ex. 24 were played at a slow tempo, with the rhythm 
section reiterating the C chord distinctly on all four beats of each bar, the effect 
would be disastrous. 

It is because passing notes are used by bop musicians without resolving to the 
notes to which they are supposed to "pass” that people think thqr hear wrong 
notes in bebop. In Ex. 25, the first bar shows how, following the D Flat, which is 
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”0ff Ibe cbord” of G SevmHi, you would mturally expel to pass to another nctc 
wMdi is either in the G &?eiith chord, or else in another chord that folows 
logically after a G — ^in this case, a C in the chord of C Se?eiith. But k 

iie sttond bar you sas how a hopper stays on the D Flat, which thus fc«:oiii« a 
*’dis»iiaat” note — ^k the diord of G &^mth it is the fe.tt©3 fifth. 

The more you listoa to bdbop, the more you will ht improsed with the 
change that has been ^oled m the whole character and sound of Jaaz improvm- 
tioa by the acceptance of this fiatted fifth as a "righf ' nc^e instead of a wrong <mic. 
Whm you reflect what a large pro|X)rtion of chords k any jazz number are sevenths, 
(or nkths) and how many variations can be produced by the kclusion of the 
flatted fifth k your ad libbkg on each of these chords, you may will understand 
why the flatted fifth has become practically synonymous with bdbop. 

Obviously the flatted fifth is nothkg new m music as a whole, but it is 
relatively new k jazz. Whm Oscar Moore, strikkg a final chord on the original 
Kkg G>Ie version of Sweet Lorrmne in 1940 (Decca), played a nkth with a 
flatted fifth, it seemed to many listeners like a delightfully novel way to md a 
performance. Today, flatted-fiftbs as a condudmg chord are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Anc^er very important change k jazz improvisatiem is the use of minor 
sevmths as passkg chords; for example, ^dy Ex. 26. If you look at the top Ike 



torizcmtally — that is^ without regard to the bass line — the groups of sixteeDlh nctes 
will api^r to be based m a B Minor Sevmth, E Mkor Seveni, A Minor Sevaifeh 
ami D Minor Ninth req>ectively. But if you read these ncto vertically — th^ is, 
IcxJdng at each trd>le note sqmrately with regard only to what s below it k the 
bass cidf, and without regard to what follows it — ^you U see that, for instance, the 
A is simply an elevmth on top of the E Sevmth chord; the F Sharp is a ninth, the 
D a sevmth and the B a fifth. In other words, this whole busmess of rdative 
mkor sevmths simply amounts to the use of elevmtfas; similarly, k the fourth 
bar, the n<^^ E-C-A-F k the trdble, which appear to mdicate a D Minor nkth, 
adually repi^mt a G sevmth with the thirtemth, elevmth and ninth added. 
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The diminished chord, for no appamnt reason, is used less frequmtly in 
bebop than in earlier jzzz. Augmented chords are us^ howevar, and as Bx. 27 



shows, if you add a flatted fifth to an augmented ninth chord you have a dotible- 
augmented, and as the example shows (shifting the D down an octave to make the 
picture clearer) this is, in effect, a whole tone scale, i.e., a sequmce of notes a 
whole tone apart. 

This double augmented, or whole tone scale, has been used for some weird 
effects in bebop. A simpler example occurs in the final chorus of One Bass Hit, 
in the last two bars of the release (Ex. 28), when a three-against-four rhythmic 
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pattern is built with groups of three notes building upwards on a G double aug- 
mented (i.e., the whole tone scale of G, A, B, C Sharp, D Sharp and F). 

More complex examples of melodies on the double augmented can be heard 
in the release of the first chorus on Dizzy’s 32nd Street Theme (Victor), and the 
release of the last chorus on Clyde Hart’s Dee Dee^s Dance (Savoy). 

On the same record of 32nd Street Theme, by the way, you will hear one of 
bop’s few examples of polytonality. While Dizzy plays the two-bar riff theme 
in the key of C, Milton Jackson plays the same melody on vibes in the k^ of 

G Flat i.e., a flatted fifth away from the rest of the band. This has the effect 

of making the whole thing sound as though it is built on a double-au^ented. 
Polytonality is as yet rare in jazz; however, polyphony has found its way into bop 
occasionally, as in Chasing The Bird (Savoy) which has Charlie Parker and Miles 
Davis playing two different melodies simultaneously. Needless to say, polyphony 
was a main feature of Dixieland jazz, in which three or four horns would improvise 
at once, but it was disorganized polyphony with inconsistent results. 

A careful study of the melodic, harmonic and rhythmic characteristics we 
have cited, and of the records mentioned in this chapter, should give you a fairly 
comprehensive grounding in the overall musical texture of bebop. For fuller 
details (Walter Fuller details, that is) you can delve into Ae subject more ^^eply, 
and find out how to combine your bebop knowledge with the art of big-ban 
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oich^tration, by studying Walter Fullers bebop arranging method, a 

companion to this volume, issued by the same publisher. 

In case any of the foregoing pag^ have given you the impression that com- 
plexity of construction or phrasing is essential to a bop performance, don’t forget 
that four entire bars of Oop Bop Sh*Bam — in fact, half the main thane — consists 
simply of three noto, the triad of A, C and E. By varying the laigths of these 
notes, their placing and accents, it was possible to build a very pleasing theme. 
(Ex. 29). SiDoilarly the themes of Dial’s Salt Peanuts and Dizzy Atmosphere, 

Ex.29 



Ch ar lie Parker’s The Hymn, are about as generous as Jack Benny in their use of 
notes. Complexity in itself is no virtue, any more than technical prowess, but find 
the right contrast between complexity and simplicity, plus the right way to use your 
technical knowledge, and you’re in! 

One concluding thought: don’t ever be scared, in playing bop, that you are 
breaking die rules, or that a certain passage is not strictly bop. Be a pragmatist. 
Re m e m ber that as far as Diz and Bird were concerned, rules were only made 
to be broken; moreover, some of their most successful effects have been achieved 
by the contrasting insertion of non-bop passages such as the intro and coda on 
Shaw Nuff, the comedy vocals on Salt Peanuts and When I Grow Too Old To, 
and the special rhythms in Night In Tunisia, Manteca and many others. Remember 
that if in the middle of a great bop chorus you suddenly hear four bars of Moon 
Over Miami or Shine on Harvest Moon, it’s because the soloist just happoied to 
think of it and figured that it fitted into the scheme of tihe chorus. (Or maybe he’d 
just run out of ideas. Nobody’s infallible). 

Remmber, in short, that nobody ever gave Diz or Bird a lesson in the art 
of blowing a jazz chorus. They learned by listening to the jazzmen who preceded 
them, thoi they added ideas of their own. You can, in turn, build on the wonderful 
foundation tiiat the Gillespies and Parkers have provided. From there on out, 
it’s up to you. 
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PART THREE 




Who 





Teddy Hill’s band at the Apollo Theatre in New York City, 1940. Trumpets are 
Al Killian, Joe Guy and Dizzy. Drummer is Kenny "Klook” Clarke. 





Earl Hines’ opening at the Apollo, April 23, 1943. Trumpets are Dizzy, Benny Harris, Gail Brockman, Shorts Me* 
Connell. Pianos, Earl Hines and Sarah Vaughan. Saxes: A. Crump, Andrew Gardner, Scoops Carey, John 
Williams, Charlie Parker. Trombone next to drummer Shadow Wilson is Benny Green. Jesse Simpkins, bass; 

Julie Gardner, accordion. Courtesy of Benny Harris, 






The riatl Hines band of 1943 with Dizzy, Benny Harris, Gail Brockman and 
Shorts McConnell on trumpets, Gils Chappell and Benny Grein on 


trombones. BdojeTDe Verteuil, Charlie Rousb, Cbo Williams, John Walker, Warren Lucky, saxes. Harry Proy, 
Kinny Durham, Dizzy, Elman Wright and Ed Lewis, trumpets. Howard Anderson, piano; Walter Fuller, 
arranger. From Les Zimmerman, William Morris Agency, Inc. 




Geo 



There could be no such thing as a complete biographical index of bd>op 
musicians. New, youthful bop stars are appearing so frequently that it is impossible 
to keep pace with developments. It is also very hard to draw a line between bop 
musicians and others; for instance there are men like Ben Wd>ster and rnlpman 
Hawkins whose influence on modem jazzmen seemed substantial enough to justify 
their inclusion. 

On the other hand, there are important men like WiUie Woody 

Herman and Buck Clayton who, though they have been closely associated with 
hop music i ans, do not play in t h is style themselves and have not influmced the 
musicians who do. Most of these stars’ biographies being familiar through fre- 
quent retelling in magazines and books, the information has bear e yrh id ed here 
to make room for less widely publicized data 

The only claim for this department, then, is that it covers virtually every 
instrumental star in bdbop who has acquired a reputation in thi^ field through a 
substantial number of recordings. Inevitably, because most records are mad<> in 
New York or Los Angeles, many talented artists elsewhere may have been omitted. 


Records originally 

May also be 

released on 

jound on 

Gund 

Musicraft 

Regis 

MEanor 

Bel-Tone 

Majestic 

Majestic 

Mercury 

Qef 

Mercury 

Kq^note 

Mercury 

Asch 

Stinson 

Manor (Dizzy date) 

Columbia 

Vocalion 

Okeh 

Continental 

Lenox 



ABBREVIATIONS 

b. 

bom 

rec. 

records, recorded 

w. 

with 

comp. 

composed 

faves. 

favorite musicians 

JATP 

Jazz at the Philharmonic concert album. 

WNEW 

Saturday Night Swing Session Album 
recorded from WNEW broadcasts, 1947, 
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Note; Qbarl^ Delaunay’s New Hot Discography (Criterion, |6) is an indis- 
pensable guide to practically all recorded jazz through 1947, and the rarording 
ban was in effect throughout 1948. Therefore, no attempt is made below to 
chronicle every record made by the artists listed. In as many cases as possible, the 
record titles listed are those which, w the artisfs own opinion, offer the b«t 
recorded examples of his work. 

EUGENE AMMONS, tenor sax; b. Chicago, 1926. Son of Albert Ammons, 
boogie-woogie pianist who has appeared at Carnegie Hall, Cafe Society, etc. Gene 
was with King Kolax, 1943> but first came to prominence in the Eckstine band, 
playing chase choruses with Dexter Gordon on Blowir^ the Blues Away (De Luxe) . 
Led own small groups around Chicago, 1947-48, also played at Three Deuces, 
NYC. Rec. El Sino, Wild Leo, Leaping Leo with Leo Parker (Savoy); Con- 
centration, Blowing Red^s Bop, own group (Aladdin) ; Red Top, Idaho and nu- 
merous other sides by own group (Mercury) ; also a session with his father on 
Mercury. 

IRVING ASHBY, guitar; b. Somerville, Mass, Dec. 29, 1920. New England 
Conservatory. Lionel Hampton, 1940-42; featured on Hamp’s Sextet sides 
(Victor) . Mostly free-Iandng around LA until joined King Cole, 1947. Featured 
in blues JATP VoL VI (Clef); also made Junior Jazz album (Black & White 
12-mch); Andre Previn adbum (Simset), and dates w. Fats Waller (Victor 12- 
inch) and Lester Young (Aladdin) . In addition to musical talents, is a qualified 
meteorologist. 

GEORGIB AULD, tenor & alto sax; b. Toronto, May 19, 1919. Settled in 
Brooklyn, 1929. Won Rudy Wiedoft scholarship on alto, 1931. Tenor, 1935, 
after hearing a Hawkins record. Own band at Nick’s; w. Bunny Berigan, 1937-8; 
many Victor records. Artie Shaw, 1938-9. Took over Shaw band, 1940, then led 
new group of his own. W. Jan Savitt briefly, then Benny Goodman, mid-1940, 
for a year, making great sextet sides w. Charlie Christian, Cootie Williams, Count 
Basie (Columbia). Rejoined Shaw, 1941-2; Army, 1943. Own big band, 1944-6; 
semi-inactive since then, working briefly at Three Deuces early 1948. Style on 
tenor has changed progressively and by 1948 had evolved into completely modem 
bop. His excellent big band made an album and other sides for Musicraft, fea- 
turing Dizzy Gillespie and otiber stars (see historical section). Alto solos w. 
Barney Bigard on Black & White 12-inch date {How Long Blues, etc.) Soprano 
sax on some Musicraft sides. Three-tenor date w. Coleman Hawkins, Bm Webster 
on Apollo. Dates w. Billie Holiday, St, Louis Blues (Okeh); Sarah Vaughan 
(Continental) . 
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Billy BAUER, gmtair; b. NYC, Nov. 14, 1915. Stated wi banjo, mo^y 
self-taught. Joined Jerry Wald on guitar 1939; then with Carl Hoff, Dkk Stabile, 
Abe Lyman, joining Woody Herman early 1944. Since mid-1946, gigs around 
New Yodc with Chubby Jackson, Lennie Tristano, Benny Goodman. 
rhythm man and very modern soloist who has learned much fr om Trisf’no. Inter- 
esting ideas on his sides with Lennie in Keynote album. Fave; OiarltV riirt<j^an 

SAUL (SONNY) BERMAN, trumpet; b. 1925. W. Geo. Auld, Harry 
James, B. Goodman, 1944; Woody Herman, Feb. ’45 to late ’46. Solos: Side- 
walks of Cuba w. Woody (Col.); Curbstone Scuffle, Woodcboppers’ Holiday w. 
own group and Bill Harris (Dial). One of the most pr omising young ja 22 men, 
he died of a heart attack Jan. 16, 1947. 

DENZIL BEST, drums; b. NYC, 1917. Father played tuba in military band. 
Piano at 6, trumpet 1940 with Joe Gordon, Chris Columbus. Often sat in on 
piano, trumpet, at Minton’s w. Joe Guy, K. Clarke, Monk. After long illness 
1940-41, gigged on piano and bass, took up drums ’43. With Saxie Payne, Eddie 
Williams, Harvey Davis, Leon Gross; nine months w. Ben Wdjster. Coleman 
Hawkins, Illinois Jacquet; Sweden with Chubby Jackson, Dec '47. Comp. Dee 
Dee^s Dance, rec. w. Clyde Hart, (Savoy), and Chubby Jackson (Rainbow); 
Allen’s Alley, Move. Rec. Stuffy w. Hawk (Cap.) ; pick-up dates w. Vido Musso, 
Ed Safranski, Helen Humes, Clyde Hart (Savoy), Ben Wdbster, A1 HaU, own 
group (Wax), Ch. Shavers (K^note), Mary Lou Williams (Asch), Don Byas 
(Jamboree), Eddie Davis (HaW), Joe 'Thomas (HRS), I. Jacquet (Apollo). 

ART BLAKEY, drums; b. Pittsburgh, Oct 11, 1919. Studied piano at 
school; took up drums by accident when the drummer with a band in which he 
was playing piano became sick. Joined Fletcher Henderson, 1939; Mary Lou 
Williams’ first band at Kelly’s Stable, 1940; then a year w. own group at 'Ilc-Toc 
in Boston. W. Billy Eckstine for duration of band, 1944-7, then around NYC w. 
own groups, etc. Rec. w. Eckstine (De Luxe, National), own group, James Moody 
and Monk (Blue Note) . Faves: Max Roach, Sid Catlett, Cozy Cole et al. 

NELSON BOYD, bass; b. Camden, N.J., Fdj. 6, 1928. Started gigging 
around Philly 1944. To NY spring 1947. W. Coleman Hawkins at Deuces, w. 
Tadd Dameron at Onyx. Dexter Gordon at Deuces, Sarah Vaughan in Wash- 
ington; Dizzy Gillespie, May 1948; Charlie Barnet, Dec 1948. Rec Half Nelson 
w. Ch. Parker (Savoy) ; Six Bips & A Bop (Manor). Faves: Ray Brown, Pettiford. 
Uses Kay 4-string bass, doesn’t like five strings. 

■ JEMMY BLANTON, bass; b. 1919. Studied at Tenn. State CoUege; first 
prof, break w. Fate Marable, riverboat band pioneer, with whom Duke Ellington 
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discovered him in St Louis. Joined Duke Oct. ’39. First pkno-bass duet sid^ w. 
Duke were BlueSj Plucked Again (Col.) Played on aU Duke s Victor sides 1940-41 
through Rocks In My Bed, Bli-Blip. Duet date: PiUer Panther Patter, Sophisticated 
Lady, Body 8c Soul, Mr* /. B. Blues* Dates w. Cootie Williams ( Vocalion) , Bam^ 
Bigard, Johnny Hodges, Rex Stewart (Bluebird). Was first jazzman to realize 
full possibilities of bass as a melodic solo instrument, both bowed and plucked; 
would undoubtedly have been a key figure in bop today and is still idolized by 
Pettiford and aU current bass men. Died Monrovia, Cal., July 30, 1942. 

RAY BROWN, bass; b. Pittsburgh, 1926. Studied piano, bass; finished high 
school 1944; eight months w. Jimmy Hinsley, eight months w. Snookum Russell. 
Came to NYC, joined Dizzy; rec. w. him small band dates on Dial, Victor, 
Musicraft, and big band on Musicraft; featured on One Bass Hit* Left Dizzy to 
form own trio which since early 1948 has accompanied his wife, Ella Fitzgerald. 
Own session on Savoy; trio date w. Dodo Marmarosa (Atomic) . 

DON CARLOS BYAS, tenor sax; b. Muskogee, Okla., Oct. 21, 1912. Mother 
played piano, father clarinet. Own group at college, 1930; w. Eddie Barefield in 
Los Angeles, 1933. Worked w. Don Redman, Lucky Millinder, Eddie Mallory, 
Andy Kirk, 1939-40, Count Basie 1941, and at Yacht Club w. Coleman Hawkim 
quintet. Left for Europe, 1946, w. Redman, stayed behind later leading own 
small groups in Holland, France, etc., and working with French band in Spain. 
Won Esquire Silver Award 1946. His playing has the big tenor tone, closer to 
the Hawkins than the Lester Young school; much of his work has the rhythmic 
and melodic, though not the harmonic, characteristics of bop. Rec. w. Albert 
Ammons (Commodore), Count Basie Harvard Blues etc. (Columbia), Emmett 
Berry (National), Benny Carter (De Luxe), Cozy Cole (Continental, Guild), 
Hank d'Amico (National), Leonard Feather (Victor, Esquire 12-inch album); 
Dizzy Gillespie (Manor; Victor 52nd St. album) ; Johnny Guamieri (HN Society), 
Clyde Hart-Rubberlegs Williams-Trummy Young date (Continental), Coleman 
Hawkins Sax Ensemble (Keynote 12-inch), Cyril Haynes (Comet), Eddie Hq^- 
wood 12-inch album (Signature), Billie Holiday (Okeh, 1 Hear Music etc.), Pete 
Johnson-Joe Turner groups (Decca Kansas City album; National); Andy Kirk 
(Decca); Lips Page (Commodore, Continental, Decca, Savoy); Oscar Pettiford 
(Manor); Don Redman (Swan) ; Timme Rosenkrantz (Victor) ; Mary Lou Wil- 
liams Stardust etc. ( Asch 12-inch) ; Teddy Wilson (Musicraft) . Led own recording 
groups on Savoy, French Blue Star, both of which have Don Byas albums; own 
dates also on Jamboree, National, Super Disc, American, Arista, Gotham, Hub, 
French Swing, etc. 

GEORGE ”RED” CALLENDER, bass. Prominent in Los Angeles since 
1937, when he made first record date w, Louis Armstrong. Featured w. Lee & 
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Lester Yomg 1942; own trio and groups in LA; seen in picture New Orleans w. 
Louis Armstrong, 1947; heard in albums w. Lester Young & King Cole (Aladdin 
12-inch); JATP Vol. 1 (Stinson), Andre Previn (Sunset), Charlie Ventura (Black 
& White 12-inch, Lamplighter), Just Jazz (Modem). Comp. Pastel rec. w. 
ErroU Gamer (Dial). 

CONTE CANDOLI, trumpet; b. Mishawaka, Ind. 1927. Older brother P^e 
started him on trumpet at 13; played in local groups around South Bend; was only 
16 when he joined Woody Herman briefly, then back to high school, graduated 
January 1945, returned to Woody until drafted; Army Sept. '45-Nov. '46. Spent 
next year mostly gigging w. Chubby Jackson at Onyx, Deuces, and to Sweden Dec. 
'47. Stan Kenton, March 1948. Charlie Ventura, Jan. 1949, Solos: ?ut Thai 
Ring On My Finger w. Woody (Col.), Chubby Jackson date (Rainbow). 

PETE ''SUPERMAN'' CANDOLI, trumpet; b. Mishawaka, Ind. June 28, 
1923. Bass, French horn at 12. Trumpet w. Sonny Dunham, 1940; Will Bradlgr, 
'41; Benny Goodman, '42; Ray McKinley, '42; Tommy Dorsqr, '43-4; Freddy 
Slack, Alvino Rey, Ch. Barnet, Teddy Powell, Woody Herman, '44-6; Tex Beoeke, 
'47-8. Many solos with Herman on Col. Apple Honey, etc. 

SIDNEY ("BIG SID" CATLETT, drums; b. Evansville, Ind. Jan. 17, 1910. 
School in Chicago; during 1930’s played w. Benny Carter, Fletcher Henderson, 
McKinney's Cotton Pickers, Jeter-Pillars, Don Redman. Louis Armstrong 1938, 
Benny Goodman^ '41, back w. Louis; own group at Three Deuces etc. Joined 
Louis’ small band 1947. Esquire Gold Award, 1944-5. One of most versatile 
drummers in jazz, fits in with any group from Dixieland to bop. Own boogie- 
woogie album on Manor; also sessions tmder own name for Commodore, Super- 
Disc, Session, Capitol, Delta. Sang own tune Out of My Way w. Benny Carter 
(French Swing) . Made Shaw Nuff, Hot House w. Diz (Musicraft) . 

SERGE CHALOFF, baritone sax; b. Boston, Nov. 1923. Father played piano 
w. Boston Symphony, mother was teacher at New England Conservatory. Took 
lessons on piano, clarinet, but self-taught on baritone. Listened to Harry Cam^ 
and Jack Washington, baritone men with Duke & Count. Joined Tommy Remolds 
1940; then w. Stinky Rogers, Shep Fields, Ina Ray Hutton, Boyd Raeburn. 
Changed style after hearing Bird, and while with Geo. Auld (1945) and Jimmy 
Dorsey (/1 946) evolved as first bop baritone sax man. Joined the new Woody 
Herman band Sept. 1947. Solos: Dial-ogue, Blue Serge (Dial); Gabardine & 
Serge, A Bar A Second (Savoy), Fine & Dandy, Elevation w. Red Rodney (Kqr- 
note); Keen and Peachy, Four Brothers w. Woody (CoL). Great conception and 
execution, good taste, clean tone and Bird-like style have made him the No. 1 bop 
exponent of the baritone. 
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CHARLIE CHRISTIAN, guitar; b. Texas, 1918; died Ivlarch 2, 1942. 
Wanted to play tenor sax, but started in music at 12 on his father’s guitar. Played 
bass for Alphonse Trent in Deadwood, S. D. Guitar w. Anna Mae Winbum, 
Omaha; electric guitar 1937, various groups around Oklahoma, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Joined Benny Goodman July 1939, stayed two years until iOness forced 
his retirement. Further details of his early career in Chapter 1. Rec all Goodman 
S extet sides on Columbia label 1939-41; also Solo Flight, Honeysuckle Rase w. 
Goodman big band (CoL) Two dates w. L. Hampton, featured on One Sweet 
Letter From You (chord style) and Haver^t Named If Yet (own comp.), both on 
Victor. Celestial Express, Profoundly Blue, Edmond Hall Blues, fammM In 
Four w. Ed Hall (Blue Note 12-inch). Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams, Star 
Dust, Old Fashioned Love, Exactly Like You w. Eddy Howard (Columbia) . Ch. 
riiri<<-ian Mpmnrial Album recorded at Minton’s (Vox). Metronome All Stars, 
King Porter, All Star Strut (Col.), Bugle Call Rag, One o’ Clock Jump (Victor). 

KENNY CLARKE (known as "Klook” or "Kloop”), drums; b. Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 1914. Father played trombone, brothers drums, bass. Piano, trombone, drums, 
vibes and theory at high schooL Five years w. Leroy Bradley, Roy Eldridge, 1935. 
To St. Louis w. Jeter-Pniars Orch., to NYC, joined Edgar Hayes, touring with 
him in F inlan d, Sweden, 1937; made own quintet date in Stockholm, March 1938, 
for Odeon, playing vibes and drums. Through Rudy Powell, got job w. Claude 
Hopkins, stayed eight months, then w. Teddy Hill until break-up. During time 
with Hill, 1939-40, got to know Dizzy well. Later took remnants of Hill band 
into Minton’s, also worked a few months w. Louis Armstrong; was with Dizzy 
in Flla Fitzgerald band (when they concocted Salt Peanuts') and with Benny 
Carter, 1941-2. Year and a half in Chicago w. Red Allen; then had own band 
at Kelly’s Stable, NYC, which Coleman Hawkins fronted part of the time. In this 
band, he and Ike Qud)ec developed the theme later known as Mop Mop. Army 
1943 for three years; public relations in London a while; organized and played 
trombone w. stage band and choral group which played Madeleine 'Theatre in 
Paris. Organized Special Service City in Seckenheim, Germany. Joined Dizzy’s 
big band 1946, stayed eight months; since then, mostly with Tadd Dameron, but 
rejoined Dizzy to make Europeon trip Jan. 1948 and stayed on in Paris a few 
months making sessions for French Swing record label, teaching, organizing con- 
certs, and tr aining a French band to play bop. 

Kenny originaRy played the old Jo Jones sock cymbal style; later, gradually 
developed the idea that by using the top cymbal for steady rhythm, he could work 
out punctuation figures with his foot for bass drum effects, integrating drums 
with the arrangement and soloists, making drums soimd like another instrument 
instead of just background. 
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For other details on Kenny, who was a major figure in the birth of bdx)p, 
see the historical section. He is heard on the Vox album recorded at Minton’s 
wi(h Charlie Christian and Monk. Oop Bop Sh’Bam, Our Delight, etc. with Dizzy 
(Musicraft); Be Bop Boys (Savoy); own session (Victor bdx)p album). Comp. 
Epistrophy and other early themes used by hoppers. 

NAT "KING” COLE, vocal, piano; b. March 17, 1917, Montgcmery, Ala. 
Not a bop artist, but has recorded a couple of pseudo-bop nurrihprs Thafs What 
and The Geek (Capitol). 

WILLIAM (SONNY) CRISS, alto sax; b. Memphis, 1927; to LA 1942. 
W. Shifty Henry after school hours; finished school winter ’46; worked w. Sammy 
Yates, Johnny Otis, Howard McGhee, Ai Killian, and small Edcstine group at 
Billy Berg’s; then w. Gerald Wilson. Joined Norman Granz unit Nov. 1948. 
Faves: Benny Carter, Ch. Parker. Rec. The Hunt and Bopera (Bop). 

TADLEY EWING (TADD) DAMERON, arranger; b. Cleveland, 1917. 
Heard parents play piano; jazz rudiments from brother Caesar, who played alto 
locally. The late Freddy Webster, trumpeter, gave him his professional start as a 
pianist; then with Zack White, Blanche Calloway. By 1940, in Chicago, had 
become an arranger, came to NYC with Vido Musso; later joined Harlan Leonard 
in Kansas City, for whom he wrote many of that band’s Bluebird records. After 
war-plant work, wrote for Lunceford, Basie, Eckstine, Auld, Vaughan; helped 
organize Babs’ Three Bips and a Bop. Wrote Soulphony for Dizzy to 
perform at Carnegie Hall. Led his own quintet at the Royal Roost during most 
of 1948. Technically weak as a pianist, he is important msunly as one of the first 
and best arrangers to use the devices of bop, though some of his tunes {Good 
Bait, The Chase, Our Delight') are simple swing melodies, not bop. Best examples 
of his writing are Dizzy’s Hot House (Musicraft), Stay On It, Cool Breeze 
(Victor), Auld’s Air Mail Special, 100 Years From Today (Musicraft), C. 
Hawkins’ Half Step Down Please (Victor), but says he has not been well repre- 
sented on records. Own sessions playing and writing on Savoy and Blue Note; 
piano & arr. for Sarah Vaughan on Continental {I’d Pother Have a Memory'), 
led band on her Musicraft date featuring his own fine ballad. If You Could See 
Me Now. An early student and admirer of bop, Tadd is known as "The Disciple.” 

MILES DAVIS, trumpet; b. Alton, 111. 1926; family moved to East St. Louis 
a year later. Trumpet in high school band. Two years w. Eddie Randall in St. 
Louis. Father sent him to N. Y. to study at Juilliard, 1945. Joined Ch. Parker, 
whom he’d met with Eckstine band in St. Louis. W. Coleman Hawkins, Benny 
Carter; five months w. Eckstine; own band at Royal Roost, Sept. '48, ind. French 
horn, tuba, alto, tenor, baritone, self and rhythm. Comp. Beckys Night Out (rec. 
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by I>a¥e Lambert) , Donm Lee. Rec. UUle Willie Leaps, Sippitf Ai Belfs, iM/le- 
stones, many other sid« w. Bird on Savoy, Dial. 

BELL DE ARANGO, guitar; b. Qeveiand, OMo, Sept. 20, 1921. Ohio State 
U. Local groups 1939-42; Army, ’42-44. A year w. Ben Webster around 52nd 
Stred:, then own group w. Terry Gibbs in NYC and Chicago; returned to Cleve- 
land 1948. Rec. w. Eddie Davis, Ben Webster (Haven), Ch. Kennedy, Ike Queba: 
( Savoy ) , eight sides w. Slam Stewart ( Continental ) , Sarah V aughan ( Continental ) , 
Dizzy Gillespie (Victor 52nd St. album). Own session w. Webster, Tony &ott, 
Leonard Graham, Dense Thornton, John Simmons, Sid Catlett: Mister Brim, 
Dark Corners, Jeep Is Jumping I Got It Bad (Haven). Esquire New Star 
Award, 1946. 

BONIFACE FERDINAND LEONARDO (BUDDY) DE FRANCO, clar- 
inet; b. Camden, N. J., Feb. 17, 1923. Son of piano tuner. Clarinet at 12; won 
prize in Tommy Dorsqr amateur contest; jammed at Billy Kretchmer’s sessions. 
Joined Scat Davis late 1939. With Gene Krupa, 1941-2; Ted Fio Rito, ’42; 
Charlie Barnet, ’43-4; Tommy Dorsey, ’44-6; settled in California, then joined 
Boyd Raeburn. Back with Dorsey Sept. ’47-Sept. ’48. Solos: Opus One, Yotdre 
Driving Me Crazy w. Dorsqr (Victor) ; Metronome All Stars’ Look Out (Victor) , 
Leap Here (Capitol). Charlie Shavers sessions (Vogue). Won Down Beat poll 
as best sideman-darinetist, 1947-8. Generally rated among musicians as the great- 
est musidan playing modem jazz on this instrument, he is one of the more serious- 
minded bop men with an interest in composing and in all forms of music. 

GENE DI NOVI, piano; b. Brooklyn, 1928; in music business at 14, with 
Henry Jerome at Childs Restaurant 1943, then Joe Marsala at Hickory House, 
Boyd Raeburn, Buddy Rich and back with Raeburn. Gigs at Three Deuces, as 
single and with Chuck Wayne Trio. Benny Goodman Sextet briefly, 1948, then 
in unit acc. Anita O’Day. Solos: Slightly Dizzy w. Marsala (Musicraft) ; Sheik of 
Araby w. Lester Young (Aladdin); Aaron^s Axe, Tinfs Con w, Aaron Sadis 
(Manor). A very promising soloist in the Bud Powell tradition; has also written 
arrangements for Qi. Ventura. 

ALLEN EAGER, tenor sax; b. NYC, 1926. On the road at fifteen with Bobby 
Sherwood; later w. Sonny Dunham, Woody Herman, Hal McIntyre, Shorty 
Sherock, T. Dorsey, Johnny Bothwell (small band at Three Deuces) and since 
1945 mostly around 52nd Street, including own group at Spotlite; 1948 w. Tadd 
Dameron at Royal Roost. Rec. own dates for Savoy: Rampage, Booby Hatch, Vofs 
Dot, Meeskife etc. and O-Go-Mo, Mr. Dues w. Teddy Reig. Red Rodney date. 
Fine and Dandy (Keynote); Alienas Alley in 52nd St. album (Victor); Deedle 
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w. Dave Lambert (Sitting In); WNBW Vol. 2 (Vox). Erratic, but one of the 
fastest and most exciting tenor men of the Lester Young school when at his best. 

BILLY ECKSTINE, valve trombone, vocalist; b. Pittsburgh, 1914. High 
school and Howard Univ. in Washington, D. C. With Earl Hines 1939-43, singing 
and playing occasional trumpet; own big band, 1944-6; small band, 1947, then 
worked as a single. Trombone solos; iVlr. B’s Blues (MGM) ; She^s Got the Blues 
For Sale, Long Long Journey, Cool Breeze (National) . As an instrumentalist, has 
more enthusiasm than technique, but as a bandleader he played an important part 
in bop history. Full details in Chapter 3. 

WALTER GILBERT FULLER, arranger; b. Los Angeles, 1920. Studied at 
N.Y.U., then returned to the coast, writing for Les Hite (T Bone Blues, That’s 
the Lick, World Is Waiting for Sunrise etc.) and Floyd Ray. Came East with Ray 
1938, later working for Jimmie Lunceford, Tiny Bradshaw. One of the first 
arrangers to work in the bop idiom, he wrote for Eckstine, helped to assemble and 
direct Di 22 y Gillespie’s band, was co-composer and arranger of One Bass HH, 
Ray’s Idea, Things to Come, Ool-Ya-Koo, Manteca, Thafs Earl Brother, and the 
Swedish Suite premiered at Carnegie HaU May 1948. Fuller Bop Man, Tropicana 
for James Moody (Blue Note) . Has owned several music publishing companies, 
written arrs. for publishers, and is the author of a bop arranging method pub- 
lished by J. J. Robbins. No relation to the Chicago trumpeter Walter Fuller. 

ERROLL GARNER, piano; b. Pittsburgh, June 15, 1921; father also pianist. 
Has never learned to read music. Local bands at 16. To NYC 1944, 52nd St. 
jobs at Tondelayo's, Three Deuces; joined Slam Stewart Trio, later formed o^ 
trio. Two albums on Mercury, one on Disc; solo sessions for Black & White, 
Savoy, Dial, Signature, Victor, Rex. Not quite a bopper, but an extremely original 
modern pianist with highly rhythmic delayed-action right hand on fast tunes, 
schmaltzy spread-chords style on slow ballads. Sat in w. Geo. Auld band for one 
session (Musicraft album); also heard on dates under Slam’s name (Savoy, 
Manor), Don Byas (Super Disc, Arista), Ch. Parker Bird’s Nest etc. (Dial), 
Just Jazz Album (Modem) . 

STANLEY GETZ, tenor sax; b. Philly, Feb. 2, 1927. Started on tes in 
the Bronx, then bassoon; James Monroe High. W. All City OrA. At 15, jom^ 
Dick "Stinky” Rogers tmtil a tmant officer yanked him off the job. Started again 
at 16, w. Jack Teagarden, Dale Jones, Bob Chester; a year wiffi Kmton, few 
months with Jimmy Dorsey and Benny Goodman (solos on BGs Swing 
Rattle Sc Roll, Give Me the Simple Life) . While w. BG, made 4 small band sito 
w. Kai Winding (Savoy). Worked w. Randy Brooks, Buddy Morrow, Herbie 
Fields, then settled on West coast. W. Butch Stone; own trio at Swing Club, HoUy- 
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wcx)d, W. Wocxiy Hamaa's fcmid item its organizatioii, Septonba: 1947. Favi»: 
QmrEe Parker oa tenor; L^er Young, Heribie Reward. Rec. Opus De Bop 
(Savof); As I Uve and Bop^ Interlude in Bebop^ Black Magic (Sitting In); last 
solo on Four Brothers w. Woody (Col.) 

TERRY GIBBS (GidDeisko), vib^; b. Brooklyn, Ckt. 13, 1924. Father 
played Tiolin, bass, on Jewish radio shows; brother and two sisters all musiad. 
Sn^ed in to study on his brother s xylophone when brother not home. Studied 
drums, tympani, won Major Bowes contest at 12, toximed with Bowes. Back to 
schcx>L Army, three years. Qub dates w. Bill de Arango ("nicest cat I ever 
worked for ’) ; first rec. w. AJlen Eager, Meeskite (&voy). Six weeks w. Tommy 
Dorsey; Sweden w. Chubby Jackson, Dec. 1947; Buddy Rich to Sept. 1948, then 
w. Woody Herman. Rec. six sides w. Chubby in Sweden (Rainbow); Aaron 
Sachs date (Manor). Faves: Milton Jackson, Teddy Cohen. Amazing technique 
and mcxlem conception make him outstanding modem jazzman on vibes. 

JOHN BIRKS "DIZZY’’ GILLESPIE, trumpet; see Chapter I et seq. 
Biographical details in Chapter III. 

DEXTER GORDON, tenor sax; b. Feb. 21 y 1923, Los Angeles. Father was 
doctor whose patients included Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton. Studied harmony, 
theory, clarinet at 13; alto at 15. Finished schcx)l 1940, took up tenor; Harlem 
Collegians, local band. W. Lionel Hampton, Dec. 1940, stayed three years. Back 
to L. A. w. Lee Young, Jesse Price; six. months w. Louis Ajmstrong in ’44. First 
recorded solo was Blowing the Blues Away during 18 months with Eckstine band. 
To N. Y., got 802 card; w. Ch. Parker at Spotlite; own group at Deuces. To 
West Coast summer 1946; two months in Honolulu w. Cee Pee Johnson. To 
NY late ’47, gigged around 52nd Street. Rec. w. own groups. Savoy and Dial; 
Benny Carter (De Luxe), Sir Charles (Apollo), Red Norvo (Cap.), Mary Ann 
McCall (Col.) ; Blue Boogie^ first small-band Gillespie side (Guild, Musicraft) . 

WARDELL GRAY, tenor sax; b. Oklahoma Qty, 1921. One brother, Harry, 
plays bass. Started on clarinet in Detroit; studied at Cass Tech. Worked with 
Jimmy Rachel, Benny Carew, joined Earl Hines 1943, playing alto in Earl’s big 
male-and-female band. Stayed with Earl two years, thai settled on the West Coast, 
woddng with Vernon Allqr, Benny Carter, BiUy Eckstine’s small group, and at 
Gene Norman jazz concerts. Benny Goodman heard him at one of these concerts 
and brought him to New York, spring 1948, to work with Goodman Sextet. 
Woriced a few wedcs with Coxmt Basie at the Royal Roost before rejoining Benny 
in Ihe new big Goodman band, November 1948. Says the only record of his own 
that he likes is Sweet Georgia Brown on Modem. Also made Just Jazz albums 
(Modem), Camarillo and other sides with Bird on Dial, This Is It with J. C. 
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Heard (Apollo); The Chase (two sides) with Dexter Gordon (Dial), and solo 
session on S<H-tng In label. Some sides with Hines on ARA. Was rated as best 
new tenor star of 1948 by Goodman, Lester Young, Teddy Wilson and many ■ 
other experts. 

BENNIE GREEN, trombone; b. Oiicago, 1923. Brother Elbert played tenor 
with Roy Eldridge. High school band and local gigs to 1942, then joined Earl 
Hines. Drafted Nov. 1943; two years in 343rd Army band, Illinois, six months 
on coast; discharged May 1946, rejoined Hines, stayed until January 1948, worised 
briefly with Gene Ammons, then joined Charlie Ventura. Rec. tMphoria, I’m 
Forever Blomng Bubbles with Ventura (National) ; Six Bips & A Bop (Manor) ; 
Ollopa, This Is It with J. C. Heard (ApoUo). Eaves: Tommy Dorsey, Bobby 
Byme, J. J. Johnson, Lawrence Brown, Matthew Gee. One of the most original 
trombone men. 

ALAN (AL) HAIG, piano; b. Newadc, 1923; raised in Nutlqr, N. J. Coast 
Guard bands, 1942-4; out of service March ’44, club dates around Boston, worked 
briefly w. Jerry Wald. Joined Drzxy’s quintet May ’45, when he made the famous 
Guild-Musiaaft date (Hot House, Shaw Nuff) ; on coast with Diz, made Dial 
date, Feb. ’46; in NYC, 52nd St. album (Victor) . Also rec. while w. Ch. Barnet 
late ’45 (solo on E Bob O Lee Bob), (Decca). Dates w. Red Rodney (Keynote), 
Ben Webster {Doctor Keets, Spang, on Haven). Own trio, Ahvays (Sitting In). 
One of first and best pianists to play in strictly bop idiom. 

"LITTLE BENNY’’ HARRIS, trumpet; b. NYC, April 1924; father a full- 
blooded San Bias Indian; has title to islands, pineapple, chocolate sources etc. but 
says "I have no eyes for the woods.” French horn in Daily hCrror kids’ band at 
12. Shined shoes; self-taught musician, took up trumpet 1937. Got into music 
business through Dizzy, whom he met after the Teddy HiU band’s return from 
Paris, 1937. Benny, who was studying aviation then, was recommended by Diz 
to Thiy Bradshaw, whom he joined in 1939 for six months. 

Spent many nights hanging around with Diz at the Savoy; Eved with Charlie 
Parker at the Woodside; joined Earl Hines 1941, later worked with John Kirby, 
Benny Carter, Herbie Fields, Don Redman, Boyd Raeburn, and with Don Byas 
at tihe 'Three Deuces. First records with Clyde Hart, little Benny {Ideology) and 
Dee Dee’s Dance, (Savoy) ; Don Byas Hotv High the Moon (Savoy). Composed 
Ornithology as variation on Hov; High the Moon. See references m histon^ 
section. Little Benny, a key figure in the evolution of bebop, beUeves the other 
main protagonists included Diz, Bird, Monk, Pettiford, Kenny Clarke, Denzil Best. 

BILL HARRIS, slide and valve trombone; b. Philadelphia 1916- Was a 
tmck driver for a while, worked in warehouse, read electric meters; studied tenor. 
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tmmpel:, dnims^ tromboae, jobbed with Ventura, De Franco. Starting seriously 
on tromboiie in 1938, worked briefly with Kmpa, Ray McKinley, then joined Buddy 
WilHanas in Dayton. A year with Bob Chester, then year with Benny Goodman, 
1943; settled on West Coast, gigged w. Ch. Barnet, F. Slack. Own sextet at 
Cafe Society Uptown, spring 1944, w. Zoot Simms, Ernie Figueroa, Clyde Hart, 
Specs PoweU (later Sid Catlett), Sid Weiss; with Joe Bushkin replacing Hart, 
t^ group made a Commodore session May 1944. Returned briefly to Bob 
Chester, then joined Woody Herman Aug. 1944, stayed until band broke up 
Dec. 1946; small groups w, Charlie Ventura and on own, also tours with Jazz at 
Phil. Rejoined Herman Oct. 1948. Qoser to Dixieland than bop rhythmically, 
Harris nevertheless gave jazz the newest trombone style since Jack Teagarden rose 
to fame twenty years earlier. Rec. Bijou w. Herman, (Col.) own small band dates 
(Keynote, Dial); w. Chubby Jackson (Keynote), Flip Phillips (Signature), 
WNEW VoL 2 (Vox), Benny Morton four-trombone date (Keynote 12-mch). 
Intense, emotional style on slow numbers and exciting, choppy rhythmic solos on 
fast choruses. Began to tend more toward bop during 1948. 

AKE (STAN) HASSELGARD, clarinet; b. Bollnas, Sweden, Oct. 4, 1922. 
Raised in Upsala; clarinet in school band. Rec. w. Simon Brehm, 1942 (Musica), 
Bob Laine (Cupol), Tyree Glenn (Musica). Got BA degree May ’47 and came to 
U. S. July to take course at Columbia U. in history of art. Later went to Holly- 
wood, where Benny Goodman heard him at a jam session and hired him. Worked 
NYC and Philly w. Benny; own quintet at Three Deuces. Killed Nov. 23 1948 in 
automobile accident, Decatur, 111. American recordings w. own group: Swedish 
Pastry, Who Sleeps; Fll Never Be the Same, Sweet and Hot Mop (Capitol) . Was 
developing rapidly into one of the foremost bop-influenced clarinetists. 

COLEMAN HAWKINS, tenor sax; b. St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 21, 1904, 
Piano, ’cello at five; tenor at nine; Washburn College, Topeka. Mamie Smith’s 
Jazz Hotmds, Kansas City, 1922; Fletcher Henderson, 1924-34; England with 
Jack Hylton and Mrs. Jack Hylton bands, 1934-5; Holland, France, Belgium, 
Scandanavia with own groups until July 1939; back in NYC, own nine-piece band 
at Kelly’s Stable which recorded Body and Soul for Bluebird, Oct. 11, 1939. Own 
big band at Golden Gate Ballroom and Fiesta Danceteria, 1939-40; since then, has 
worked as a single or with own small bands, and toured several times with Granz’s 
Jazz at Philharmonic. Organized first bop record session, Feb. 1944 (Apollo) — 
details in Chapter 3. From 1944 on, men on his night club engagements and 
record dates included Dizzy, Howard McGhee, Fats Navarro, Miles Davis, J. J. 
Johnson, Kai Winding, Milt Jackson, Sir Charles, Monk, Curly Russell, Oscar 
Pettiford, Max Roach, Denzil Best et al. His own work, though not strictly bop, 
has long featured double-time and other effects that have been incorporated into 
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bop. There are Hawkins albums on Joe Davis and Asdi labels; as Gold Award 
Esquire winner four straight years, he appeared in both Esquire albums on Victor, 
also 52nd St Jazz and Bebop albums (Victor), and in two tenor sax albums on 
Savoy, one on Keynote, one Decca. His bop singles include Stuffy (Capitol), I 
Mean You (Sonora), Salt Peanuts co-starred with Geo. Auld, Ben Wdbster 
(Apollo). First to popularize tenor sax in jazz, still the greatest all-around 
artist on this instrument in 1949. 

NEAL HEFTI, arranger and trumpet; b. Hastings, Neb., Oct. 29, 1922. 
Six months with Bob Astor around New Jersey, 1941; to Cuba with Lid>er, 
1942; with Bobby Byrne, Charlie Barnet, Charlie Spivak. Joined Woody Herman 
late 1944. Married Frances Wayne, then Woody’s vocalist; settled in Los Angeles 
with her and has written for Ziggy Elman, Barnet and many other bands. One of 
the first musicians from downtown to dig the developments at Minton’s, Neal was 
playing and writing bop aroimd 1943. Best numbers include Wildroot, The Good 
Earth for Woody (Columbia), Mo Mo for George Auld (Musicraft), Sloppy 
Joe^s and I Woke Up Dizzy by his own small bop group in K^note album. Played 
on Metronome and Esquire All Star dates for Victor; solo and arrangement on 
Some of These Days w. Benny Carter (De Luxe) ; Chubby Jackson (Queen), Flip 
Phillips (Signature), also played and arranged for big Charlie Ventura band, 
Misirlou, How High The Moon, etc. Sept. 1946 (National). Scored Frustrationj 
Everything Happens To Me for Bill Harris (Keynote). 

WOODROW CHARLES HERMAN, bandleader; b. May 16, 1913, Mil- 
waukee. Woody makes no claim to being a modern jazz soloist; his work on 
clarinet and alto, which he has confined to occasional short solos in recent years, 
definitely has no relationship with bop, though his bands, especially the one 
formed in 1947, have been rated by many critics as the greatest large bop group 
in jazz. For details of the Herman orchestra history, see Chapter 5. 

GREIG STEWART ^'CHUBBY” ^'SLIM” JACKSON, bass; b. NYC, Oct. 
25, 1918. Has lived most of life in Freeport, L. I. Mother is veteran vaudevillian 
and pianist, still active locally. Clarinet in high school band at 15. Started on 
bass at 16. Studied at Ohio State U. and with Homer Mensch of NY Phil. Mike 
Riley, 1937; Johnny Messner, 1938; Raymond Scott, 1939; Jan Savitt, 1940; 
Terry Shand, Henry Busse, 1941; Charlie Barnet, 1941-3; Woody Herman, 1943- 
46; small group with Charlie Ventura, then own small groups, one of which he 
took to Sweden, December 1947. Rejoined Woody Herman summer 1948. In 
addition to his bass work, Chubby has earned fame through his comedy person- 
ality, his beards, five-string bass, amplifier, reducing diets, flowing bow ties, 
Jewish dialect, etc., and through fhe spirit he instils into every group with which 
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he works. Won Esquire New Star Award 1945 and Gold Star Award ’46 and ’47; 
played in both Esquire All Star albums (Victor). Own sessions on Queen, Key- 
note; Herman Woodchoppers album (Columbia); session cut in Sweden (Rain- 
bow). 

MILTON JACKSON, vibraharp; b. Detroit, 1923. Music course at Mirh 
State; local bands, 1942, until Dizzy heard him and brought him to NYC, 1945. 
Dates w. Diz on Dial, Victor (52nd St. album) and Musicraft {Things to Come, 
ThaTs Earl Brother, etc.), Di nah Washington date on Apollo; Be Bop Boys 
(Savoy); Coleman Hawkins (Sonora); Thel. Monk (Blue Note). First vibes 
star to play bop; since leaving Diz, has worked w. Howard McGhee, Tadd 
Dameron and own small groups around New York. 

BATTISTE ILLINOIS JACQUET, tenor sax; b. Houston, Oct. 30, 1921. 
Father played bass in railroad company band. Soprano sax, 1943. W. Lionel 
Proctor; alto, two years w. Bob Cooper; Milton Larkins band; to coast w. Floyd 
Ray, tenor w. Lionel Hampton, 1941, where he became famous through his much- 
imitated -solo on Flying Home (Decca). Cab Calloway, 1943-4; Basie, ’45-6; 
toured with Granz, formed own band, became one of highest-priced jazz soloists 
in the country, featured with Ed Sullivan at Roxy and on television, etc. Although 
famous for his freak high notes and other audience-courting showmanship stunts 
rather tFan for any musical accomplishments, Jacquet has at times shown that he 
ran play modem tenor in good taste, e.g.. The King, Mutton Leg with Basie; 
Memories of You, Bobbins Nest with own group (Apollo); Illinois Blows the 
Blues and his own ballad You Left Me All Alone (Aladdin) ; Biffin’ at 24th St. 
(Victor) . He can also be heard in his own album on Savoy; in Vols. I, IV, V, etc. 
of Jazz at the P hilharm onic (Asch & Disc); in Sid Catlett, A1 Casey dates 
(Capitol) and King Cole Quintet album (Disc). Seen in Warner Bros, short 
Jammirf The Blues. 

ALBERT (BUDD) JOHNSON, tenor sax and arranger; b. Dallas, 1910. 
Drums at 7; studied music with Booker T. Washington’s daughter. On the road 
at 14, playing drums. Took up tenor 1926; to Kansas City 1927; worked with 
Geo. E. Lee; had small group in Chicago with Teddy Wilson until they both 
joined Louis Armstrong, 1933. With Earl Hines on and off from Sept. 1934 to 
Christmas 1942; during that time also worked with Fletcher and Horace Hender- 
son. Then with John ^by; U.S.O. tour with A1 Sears, Lester Young. Own band 
with Dizzy at Onyx and Yacht Clubs, then with Roy at Onyx and with Pettiford 
at Yacht. Arrangements for Jerry Jerome NBC orchestra. Own group at 'Three 
Deuces. Replaced Dizzy as leader of first Eckstine band. 1946, joined J. C. Heard 
at Cafe Society. Free lancing 1948, with Buster Harding and other location band 
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in New York City. Led a new band briefly for Hines, December 1948. Wrote 
almost all the Billy Eckstine arrangements in the Hines band. Solos on Skylark, 
Swamplands. Blue and Sentimental with Leslie Scott (Victor); alto solo with 
Coleman Hawkins on Jumping for Jane (Victor, bebop album); tenor with 
Heard (Continental), Clyde Hart (Savoy), Pete Johnson (National), Kirby 
(Asch), Dickie Wells (HRS); sat in on dates with Lionel Hampton, Woody 
Herman. 


JAMES LOUIS JOHNSON, trombone; b. Indianapolis, Jan. 1924. Piano at 
11, trombone at 14. Clarence Love, Sept. 194l-Feb. ’42; Snookum Russell, March- 
Oct. ’42; Benny Carter to ’45; Count Basie, ’45-6; bop quintet at Spotlite w. Allen 
Eager, ’46; inactive for eight months 1947, then joined Illinois Jacquet. Solos: 
The King, Bambo, etc. with Basie (Columbia) ; Love For Sale w. Carter (Capitol) ; 
Indiana Winter w. Esquire All Stars after winning New Star award, Dec. 1946 
(Victor album) ; dates w. Karl George (Melodise) ; Coleman Hawkins Bean & 
The Boys, I Mean You (Sonora); Hawkins’ date in Victor bebop album; Jazz at 
Phil. Vol. rV (Disc) . Several sessions on Savoy incl. own date. Mad Be Bop, Jay 
Bird, Jay Jay, Coppin’ The Bop; Leo Parker date. Wee Dot, etc. Solos w. Jacquet 
on Victor incl. Mutton Leg. Certainly the fastest and most inspired bop trombonist, 
the pace-setter for the new style on this instrument, with technique so phenomenal 
that listeners to records frequently believe he must be playing a valve trombone. 


HENRY "HANK” JONES, piano and arranger; b. Pontiac, MicL 1918. 
Brother Thad plays trumpet, other brothers play piano, drums. Studied piano 
with Carlotta Franzell, who played Cindy Lou in Carmen Jones. W. Beniqr Catew 
in Lansing (Lucky 'Thompson, Wardell Gray were in this band) ; Qeveland w. 
Tommy Enoch; Buffalo w. Geo. Clarke, then to NYC and through Lucky got a 
job with Lips Page at Onyx. Five months w. Andy Kirk; briefly w. Eckstine; six 
months w. John Kirby; two years on and off w. Coleman Haw^, also at Tht^ 
Deuces w. various groups imder Budd Johnson, Ch. Shavers, Bill Harris, Howard 
McGhee and Lucky. JATP tour fall of ’47. Rock Island, 111. w. Louis Bellson- 
Shavers group, spring ’48. Joined Ella Fitzgerald as accompanist April ’48, went 
with her to England fall ’48. First rec. The Lady in Bed w. Lips (Contomtal, 
Nov 1944). Comp. Ripples (rec. w. Kirby in Crown album); Bean-a-R^Bop, 
Angel Face (rec. by Hawkins on Aladdin, Victor) ; Opus De Bop (rec. w Be ^ 
Bovs on Savoy) . Other dates w. Hawkins on Ca-Song, Sonora; Leo J- J- 

Johnson, Ray Brown sessions (Savoy) ; Ch. Parker (Clef) ; Cousm 1°^ 

How High The Moon, etc. with Ella (Decca) ; JATP Perdtdo album 
album of piano solos on Clef, which, as he points out, is ^ 

Jones’ Be Bop Piano.” Hank can play bebop, and does on most of t^d dates, 
but in this solo album he plays modem jazz without any bop charactensbes. 
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NORMAN '*TINY” KAHN, drums; b. NYC, 1924. Harmonica at six; 
won prize playing it before La Guardia in Central Park Mall. Drums at 15; 
tympani in Tilden High Symphony. Professional job in group acc, Judy Kane; 
bands incL Milt Britton, Geo. Auld, Boyd Raeburn, Red Rodney, subbed w. Buddy 
Rich. In addition to drumming, is a self-taught arranger of great talent; originals 
incl. Cent and a Half rec. Lambert & Stewart (Kqmote) ; Gabardine & Serge rec. 
Chaloflf (Savoy), 5*^ Long foe for Buddy Rich, Three Cents Plain for Woody 
Herman. 

BERNARD (BARNEY) KESSEL, guitar; b. Muskogee, Okla. (Don Byas' 
home town), Oct. 17, 1924, next to youngest of six children in non-musical 
family. Sold papers as a child; at 13, saw a guitar in a hockshop window and 
bought it for |1. Never studied music at all. At 16, went to Los Angeles. Ben 
Pollack called his number, looking for a guitarist who'd lived there previously; 
instead, Kessel got the job, in Chico Marx’s band, which Pollack was organizing. 
Stayed with Marx nine months; the band included Marty Napoleon, Marty Marsala 
and Geo. Wettling. Jobbed in Los Angeles 1943, joined Artie Shaw 1944 and 
stayed a year; featured on Gramercy Five records with Dodo, Roy Eldridge 
(Victor) . Worked aroxmd L.A. with Hal McIntyre, Charlie Barnet. Toured with 
Norman Granz unit including Bird, Sarah Vaughan, 1948. Faves: Charlie 
Christian, Herb Ellis, Jim Rainey, Mundell Lowe, Chuck Wayne, many others. 
Records: four sides under own name on Atomic. Capitol dates with B. Goodman 
(no solos), Red Norvo, Stan Hasselgard. Lucky Thompson (Victor bop album). 
Ch. Parker’s Cheers, Camarillo, Carving the Bird, Stupendous (Dial) . Ch. Ventura 
Lamplighter album. One solo side on The Hunt (Bop). One of the fastest and 
most musicianly of bop guitarists. Seen in Norman Granz film fammirf The Blues. 

LEE KONITZ, alto sax; b. Chicago, 1927. Started on clarinet. Tenor with 
Gay Claridge at Chez Paree for one month, then with Teddy Powell, 1942; two 
days after joining latter, leader was arrested and band broke up. Switched to 
alto to join a society band. Few months w. Jerry Wald, then studied at Roosevelt 
College. Claude Thornhill, August 1947; solos on Anthropology, Yardbird Suite 
(Columbia). With Miles Davis’ nine-piece group at Royal Roost, Sept 1948; 
then study and gigs w. Lennie Tristano. One of the few bop alto men to have 
found an individual style instead of copying Bird. 

DON LAMOND, drums; b. Oklahoma City, Aug. 18, 1941, son of a 
lawyer. Raised in Washington, studied all percussion instr. at Peabody Inst, in 
Balto. W. Rodd Raffell 1940; Sonny Dunham, Boyd Raeburn to Oct. ’44; own 
combo in Washington 1945, then replaced Dave Tough in Herman band till 
its break-up late 1946. Joined new Herman band Sept. 1947. A great modem 
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The gentleman from Key West — Thech>ore "Fats” Navaero. 
Pktme by Herman Leonard. 


Trombonist J. J. Johnson at a bop session conducted by the 
lathor (left) at the Royal Roost for a WMGM broadcast, 
f December 1948. 




This close-up of Cecil Payne is typical of the brilliant work of Herman Leonard, 
New York’s official photographer to the bop movement. 




Two more Herman Leonard shots 
taken at a WMGM bop session from 
the Royal Roost. Buddy De Franco, 
No. 1 bop clarinetist, and Barbara 
Carroll, a young star from Worces- 
ter, Mass, regarded as the leading 
feminine exponent of bop piano. 




Howard McGhee and Oscar Petti- 
FORD with the Charlie Barnet orchestra 
of 1943. 


drummer, heard to advantage on most of Woody’s Gilumbia from Nov. 
1945 on, also Just Jazz Album (Modem). 

STAN LEVEY, d r u m s; b. Philly, 1925. Studied piano and arranging at high 
school. Met Dizzy at the Down Beat in Philly, 1942, when Diz had a 
there; worked briefly with him, then came to New Yoric at the sugge^on of 
Bama Warwick; joined Oscar Pettiford at the Onyx. M^ Bird at the Down Beat; 
worked aroimd 52nd Street with Bird, with Barnqr Bigard at the Onyx, and in the 
quintet featuring both Diz and Bird which made bop history, 1945. Also worked 
for Woody Herman, Geo. Auld, then back to Bird; with Vaitura’s big band, bark 
again to Bird; Three Deuces with Allen Eager, Geo. Shearing, other groujM. 
Joined Freddy Slack, 1948. First records with Bam^ Bigard, Etta Jones on Blik 
& White, Dec. 1944. Six Dial sides with Dizzy; Lambert-Stewart date (Key- 
note) ; session with Eager (Savoy) . Fave: Max Roach. 

JOHN AARON LEWIS, arranger, piano; b. LaGrange, 111. 1920, but lived 
in New Mexico from age of two months. Father an optician; mother studied 
singing with daughter of Mme. Schumann-Heink. Piano at 7, school in Albu- 
querque. Majored in anthropology and music at Univ. of New Mexico, 1942, then 
I'ntn Army until Nov. 1945. To NYC Christmas ’45; Kenny darkci whom he’d 
met in the Army, introduced him to Dizzy. Wrote vocal arts, for Kenny Hagood, 
also Two Bass Hit feat. Ray Brown. First major woik. Toccata for Trumpet and 
orchestra, priemiered by Dizzy at Carnegie Hall, Sept 1947. Piano w. Dizzy, June 
’46- April ’48; w. 111. Jacquet, Oct. ’48. Twelve sides playing piano on Savoy 
small-band dates w. Ch. Parker, Miles Davis; solos w. Diz on Emanon (Muskraft) , 
Stay On It, Minor Walk (Victor). One of the brightest minds ever applied to 
bebop. 

SHELDON (SHELLY) MANNE, drums; b. NYC, 1921. W. Raymond 
Scott, Bobby Byrne, Les Brown, Benny Goodman; three years in Coast Guard. At 
Three Deuces w. Johnny Bothwell Sextet, then to Stan Kenton; featured on 
Artistry in Percussion, etc. Left Kenton, 1948, for few months; w. Geo. Shearing 
at Deuces, then own group in Chicago; rejoined Kenton late 48. 52nd. St. All 
Stars date in Victor album. First records w. Joe Marsala, May 1941, BuU’s Eye, 
Lower Register, etc. (Decca). Many small-band dates from 1943, with Flip 
Phillips, Barney Bigard, Coleman Hawkins, Eddie Heywood album, aR Signature; 
Dizzy Gillespie, Oscar Pettiford (Manor); Kai Winding, Teddy Reig (Savoy), 
Jimmy Jones, Sandy Williams (HRS), Boyd Raeburn (Musicraft). ExceUent 
all-around drummer with big fan following. 

MICHAEL (DODO) MARMAROSA, piano; b. Pittsburgh, 1926. Went 
to school with Erroll Garner; used to sneak out of classes to hold piano sessions 
with him From 1940 to ’44, played with the same bands as Buddy de Franco, 
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slaiiiiig wiHi &:afc Da¥is, then Gme Kru|m, Ted Flo Bito, Charlie Barnet, Tommy 
Dok^. With Artie Shaw, 1944-5. Settfing io. Caiiforaia, gigged with Boyd 
Ra^dbum, Tommy Pederson, Lucky Thompson. Skylmer, etc. with Barnet (Decca), 
Gramercy 5 sides with Shaw. Countless pick-up band dates in L.A. Best solo sides: 
Mdhw Mmd (Atomk), Trade Winds (Dial). Dates with Ch. Parker, Howard 
McGhee (DM), Slim Gaillard (Atomic, Cadet, Melodise, Four Star, Maj^tic, 
etc.). Lucky ThcHUpson (Victor, Down Beat), Barney Kessel (Atomic), Red 
Norvo (Capitol), Lon Davis (&inset), L^ter Young on D.J5. Blues date (Alad- 
din), Rad>um s«sions on Jewel. Probably the most gifted technically, as well as 
the most versatile of all bop pianists. 

HOWARD McGHEE, trumpet; b. Tulsa, Okla., March 6, 1918. Father was 
a dextor; a brother, now deceased, played guitar and taught Howard chords. 
Family moved to Detroit 1921. Oarinet in high school band; switched to trumpet 
after hearing Louis Armstrong at the Graystone Ballroom. Had own twelve-piece 
band at Qub Congo. Joined Lionel Hampton, 1941, for three months; then to 
Andy Kirk, with whom he recorded his own comp. & arr. McGhee Special and 
his arr. of Hip Hip Hooray, July 1942. Joined Charlie Barnet, August 1942, for 
a year, then back with Kirk until mid- 1944. Worked briefly with first Eckstine 
band, also two wedrs with Basie. With Georgie Auld in band that also included 
A1 Cohen, Sonny Berman and Shadow Wilson. With Coleman Hawkins at Down 
B^ and in California; made Chpitol session with Hawk, also Asch album. Three 
years in Cal. mostly with various small groups of his own; toured with Norman 
Granz; formed own big band late 1948. Not identified with a bop style until 
1944, he is now the best known trumpet exponent of bop after Diz2y. Made 
numerous Wert Coast dates under own name on DM, Aladdin (Philo), Modem 
Music, Melodise, rtc. Also featured on dates with Chubby Jackson {Crying Sands, 
Kqrnote), Slim Gaillard (20th Century, Majestic, Bel-Tone), Charlie Parker 
{Cheers, etc., DM), Willie &nith, Charlie Ventura (Sunset), Oodie Coo Bop 
sessiem and Junior Jazz album (Blade & White), Jazz at Philharmonic VoL I 
(Hinson- Asch), Just Jazz Album (Modem). Own date in Paris, May 1948, on 
Swing label, while participating in all-star French jazz festival. 

ALFRED McKIBBON, bass; b. Chicago, 1919- Raised in Detroit; w. local 
bands ind. Kelly Martin, Ted Buckner. To NYC 1943 w. Lucky MiUinder, then 
w. Tab Smith, a year w. Coleman Hawkins. 1946-7 w. brother-in-law J. C. Heard’s 
sextet. Joined Dr^ Gillespie, 1947, played on Victor sides ind. Two Bass Hit, 
Owl Made European tour w. Diz. Various 52nd St groups, 1948; concerts w. 
Nomaan Granz; rejoined Diz Nov. ’48. Dates w. J. C. Heard. Ethel Waters 
(Continental); Dickie Wells, Buck Clayton (HRS), 52nd St album (Victor). 
Big, dean tone; excellmt rhythm and solo man. 
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THELONIOUS SPHERE MONK, arranger; b. NYC, 1919. See references 
in Chapter I et seq. Records w. Charlie Christian (Vox album), own groups (Blue 
Note), Coleman Hawkins (Joe Davis album). 

OSCAR MOORE, guitar; b. Austin, Texas, Dec. 25, 1916. School in Phoenix, 
Arix.; guitar at 6; music w. private teachers; first pro. date w. brother Johnny, 1934. 
Joined King Cole, Sept. 1937, left him ten years later to join brother Johnny’s 
Three Blazers. Solos on many Cole records (Decca, Capitol), also Tatum-Joe 
Turner sides (Decca); eight sides w. L. Hampton, 1940 (Victor). Esquire Gold 
Award winner, Down Beat and Metronome awards. 

THEODORE "FATS” NAVARRO, JR., trumpet; b. Key West, Sept. 24, 
1923. Third cousin of Charlie Shavers. Father a barber; most of family musical. 
Finished school in Key West, 1941 after studying piano privately from age of 
six and trumpet at 13. Also played tenor sax during school vacation, 1939, in 
Walter Johnson’s band in Miami. Two years on trumpet with Snookum Russell 
(band also included J. J. Johnson) ; joined Andy Kirk late 1943, took a couple 
of plunger solos on Decca. Like Dizzy, Fats evolved from a Roy Eldridge-inspired 
style into bebop. Worked with Bfily Eckstine, then settled in N. Y., played with 
Coleman Hawkins, Tommy Reynolds, various 52nd Street groups, briefly with 
Tllinnis Jacquet and Lionel Hampton. Most of 1948 with Tadd Dameron. Solos: 
Tell Me Pretty Baby, Without a Song, Long Long Journey with Eckstine (Na- 
tional) ; Eb Fob and other sides by Be Bop Boys (Savoy) ; Kenny Qarke date 
(Victor bebop album and French Swing) ; C. Hawkins (Victor, Sonora) ; Jacquet 
big band date (Aladdin) under name of "Slim Romero;” Tadd Damenm dates 
(Savoy, Blue Note); WNEW, Vol. 2 (Vox); Benny Goodman Stealing Apples 
(in Capitol Giants of Jazz album) . Comp. Ice Freezes Red, Fat Boy, Fat Girl. 
Cleanest execution and purest tone of all the newer bop trumpet men. 

REMO PALMIERI, guitar; b. NYC, March 29, 1923. Studied guitar and 
bass. W. Nat Jaffe, Coleman Hawkins, both at Kelly’s Stable, 1943, then Red 
Norvo; radio show w. Mildred Bailey; since then, house man w. Archie Bleyer on 
Arthur Godfrey show, etc. Rec. Groovin’ High and All The Things You Are 
w. Dizzy (Musicraft); Esquire AU-Star album (Victor 12-inch) after winnmg 
Silver Award, 1946; albirm on non-electric guitar w. Barney Bigard (Rex), 
Esquire Stomp w. L. Feather (Continental) ; Nat Jaflfe Trio date (Black & White 
12-inch) ; Norvo Sextet (Keynote 12-inch) ; acc. Linda Keene on 1 Must Have 
That Man (Black & White) ; Sarah Vaughan September Song (Musicraft). Took 
Up tenor sax, 1948. 

CHARLES PARKER, alto & tenor sax; see Chapter II et seq. 
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LEO PARKER, baritone sax; b. Washington, 1925. Studied alto at high 
school, but 'learned to blow from Charlie Parker.” W. Billy Eckstine, Benny Carter, 
Illinois Jacquet; with the release of Sir Charles Thompson's record of Mad lad 
(Apollo), featuring Leo throughout, he became known as the most exciting of 
mc^em baritone men, with an appeal similar to Jacquet’s on tenor. Featured in 
the "Parkers” album on Savoy (three sides each by himself and Charlie, who is no 
relation). Inactive owing to illness, 1948. Solos: Eb-Pobj Ice Freezes Red w. Fats 
Navarro (Savoy); El Sim, Solitude, Senor Leo, etc. w. own group (Savoy); 
Jivirf with Jack the Bellboy w. Jacquet (Aladdin) ; Blowin^ Red^s Bop w. Gene 
Ammons (Aladdin). Tendency to exhibitionism mars many solos, but basically 
has a good bop style and big tone. 

ARTHUR EDWARD (ART) PEPPER, alto sax; b. Gardena, Cal., 1925. 
Clarinet at 9, alto at 13; private teacher, 1943 w. Gus Amheim, Lee Young, Benny 
Carter around LA. Stan Kenton, Nov. '43. Army, Feb. '44-May '46. Free-lanced 
in CaI. to Sept. '47, then rejoined Kenton. Solos: Unison Riff, How High The 
Moon w. Kenton (Capitol) ; Safrantic, Jumping For Jane w. Safranski (Atlantic) . 

OSCAR PETTIFORD, bass; b. Okmulgee, Okla., Sept. 30, 1922. Father, 
Harry P^tiford, Sr., gave up practice of medicine to form a family band featuring 
his eleven children. Oscar, living in Minneapolis from 1925, started on piano at 
ten, taught himself bass in 1936, toured the south and middle west with his 
father, sisters and brothers until 1941. While at Curly's Cafe in Minneapolis, was 
heard by members of Charlie Barnet band. Joined Barnet January 1943, making 
two-bass team with Chubby Jackson; left May' 43, hung around Minton's, worked 
with Roy Eldridge at Onyx; helped to bring bebop to 52nd St. with a group he 
and Dizzy co-led (details in historical section) and later with his own group, at 
the Spotlite, Yacht Qub, Onyx and Three Deuces. Won Esquire Gold Award and 
made first records with Leonard Feather's All Stars, Dec. 4, 1943 (Com- 
modore). With Boyd Raeburn, 1945 (recorded Night in Tunisia, Musicraft); 
own trio in San Diego, October '45; jomed Duke Ellington Nov. 10, '45, left 
him Mar. 11, 1948; own trio with Erroll Garner, later with George Shearing, at 
Three Deuces; all star band at Royal Roost with Garner, Lucky Thompson, Bill 
Harris, Red Rodney. Many small band dates 1944-6 with Dizzy (Manor, Colum- 
bia) , Clyde Hart (Regis, Manor), Sonny Greer, Earl Hines, Betty Roche (Apollo) , 
Coleman Hawkins (Signature, Capitol), Ike Quebec (Blue Note), Leonard 
Feather (Continental), Ben Webster, Helen Humes (Savoy). Led own bands 
accompanying blues singers Rubberlegs Williams (Manor), Estelle Edson (Black 
& White), Wynonie Harris (Apollo). Best solos: The Man I Love w. Hawkins 
(Signature 12-inch); Suddenly It Jumped w. Ellington (Victor). Probably the 
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most phenomenal bassist since Blanton s death; helped ^tablish this as a real 
bop solo instrument. Joined Woody Herman, Feb. 1949. 

'TLIP'" PHILLIPS (Joseph Edward Fillippelli), tenor sax, b. Brooklyn, 1915. 
Originally better known as clarinetist; Schneider’s Lobster House, Brcnidya, 
1934-9; Frankie Newton at Kelly’s Stable, 1940-41; switched to tenor w. Larry 
Bennett at Hickory House, 1942-3. Woody Herman 1944-6, thoi own group 
and tours with Jazz at Philharmonic. A modem soloist, not strictly bop; since 
1947, noted for freak-note ejffects a la Jacquet. Several dates under own name for 
Signature, Mercury, etc. Best solos: With Someone New with Woody (G>Iumbia) , 
Sweet and Lovely (own Signature 12-inch side). 

TOMMY POTTER, bass; b. Philly., 1918, raised Cape May, N.J. Sudied 
piano, guitar, Jersey City; bass in 1940. Worked w. Johnny Malachi in Washing- 
ton; to Chicago & NY w. Trummy Young. Two years w. Eckstine. Settling in 
NYC, worked w. John Hardee, Max Roach; mainly w. Ch. Parker since May 1947. 
Rec. EJjythm In a Riff w. Eckstine, Don^t Blame Me and Bird Gets the Worm 
w. Parker. Faves: Oscar Pettiford, Ray Brown, Ch. Mingus. 

EARL (BUDDY) POWELL, piano; b. NYC, 1924. Father, William Powell, 
and grandfather were musicians; also brother William in Detroit, composer, 
trumpeter and violinist. Bud quit school at 15, gigged around Coney Island, 
worked at Canada Lee’s Chicken Coop uptown and with Valaida Snow and the 
Sunset Royals; himg aroimd Minton s during bop’s formative era. Spent about 
three years with Cootie Williams, making all 1944-5 records on Hit, Majestic, 
Capitol, including the Echoes of Harlem album on Hit in which he can be heard 
playing almost the same bop style he features today. Later with John Kirby at 
Cafe Society, briefly with Dizzy’s small band, and in Town Hall concert with 
Diz; 52nd Street jobs with Don Byas, Sid Catlett, Allen Eager. Solos: Chasing 
The Bird with Ch. Parker (Savoy), Jay Bird with J. J. Johnson (Savoy), Kenny 
Clarke date (Victor bop album); various Savoy sessions with Dexter Gordon, 
Fats Navarro {Webb City, Fat Boy), etc. and Reverse Charges with Frankie 
Socolow on Duke. One of the first and greatest of bop pianists; was out of drcula- 
tion throughout 1948 following nervous breakdown. 

MAXWELL ROACH, drums; b, Brooklyn, 1924. Finished school 1942, 
worked at Monroe’s Uptown House w. Bird. Like Shelly Marine, Mickey Scrima 
and other young drummers, he would hang around Kenny Clarke, who was work- 
ing at Kelly’s, but at first Max was so young they wouldn t let him in. Clarke w^ 
his basic influence. First rec. w. Coleman Hawkins, Feb. 1944 (ApoUo). Six 
months w. Dizzy’s first 52nd St. group; to coast w. Benny Carter (Capitol rec), 
then back w. Diz & Bird at Deuces. When Diz left for Coast, Max free-lanced 
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aroxind NYC, with Hawk, Eager et d at Spotlite. Most of 1947-8 w. Bird, Tadd 
Damerrin. Dozens of small band dates for Savoy, Dial, etc. Comp. Coppin The 
Bop (rec. w. J. J. Johnson, Savoy). Greatest of all young bop drummers and 

idol of Hs rivals. 

ROBERT (RED) RODNEY, trumpet, b. Philly, Sept. 27, 1927. Played 
drums and bugle in drum corps for Boy Scouts. Trumpet at 13. Massbaum Music 
School (Buddy De Franco there too) ; worked w. Alex Bartha in Atlantic City 
while still at school. On the road at 15; worked with Jerry Wald; Jimmy Dorsey, 
Tony Pastor, Les Brown, Georgie Auld, Claude Thornhill, Gene Krupa; joined 
Woody Herman Nov. 1948. Harry James-style solo w. J. Dorsey on Oh What a 
Beautiful tAovnin^, Bop solos w. Krupa; fust a M.attef of Opinion', Just the Other 
Day; How High The Moon (Col.) Yardbird Suite w. Thornhill (Col.) Serge 
Chaloff date (Savoy); own small band date (Keynote) and backing Lambert- 
Stewart bop vocal sides (K^note) . Sat in w. Buddy Rich, solo on Oop Bop sh’ Bam 
(Mercury). 

Mn. TON "SHORTY” ROGERS, arranger and trumpet; b. Great Barring- 
ton, April 14, 1924. Classical training at High School of Music & 7\rt, 

NYC Leaving school, worked four months with Will Bradley; w. Red Norvo 
1942, then Army until Sept. ’45, when he joined Woody Herman. Rejoined 
Woody in new band late 1947 after free-lancing a while. Rec. Kai Winding date 
(Savoy), Benny Carter all star session (De Luxe), Fan It, Steps, etc. w. Woody. 
Arr. Keen and Peachy for Woody, Bop! for Red Norvo (Capitol) and many small 
band sides by Bill Harris (Dial) and other dates by Herman sidemen. One of 
the most original young stars both in his writing and his playing. 

DILLON "CURLY” RUSSELL, bass; b. NYC, Mar. 19, 1920. Trombone 
& bass, YMCA Junior Symphony. On the road at 18; w. Don Redman, 1941. To 
Coast w. Benny Carter; first records w. Benny Oct. 1943, Frisco. NYC w. Harlem 
Highlanders, trios, etc. and w. Diz & Bird at Deuces. Since 1945, has worked 
with almost every small group on 52nd St. and at Royal Roost; dates w. Diz, 
Bird, Dexter Gordon, Coleman Hawkins, Stan Getz, Sarah Vaughan, etc. Seldom 
takes solos, but fine rhythm man. 

AARON SACHS, clarinet; b. NYC, July 4, 1923. Babe Russin, 1941; Red 
Norvo, ’41-2; Van Alexander, ’42-3; back with Norvo, ’43-4; won Esquire New 
Star award, ’45; w. Benny Goodman, 1945. Solos: Sarcastic Lady in Eddie Hey- 
wood album (Signature 12-inch); Gee Ain’t I Good To You w. Linda Keene 
(Black & White) ; No Smokes Blues w. Sarah Vaughan & Dizzy (Continental) ; 
1 Got Phythm, etc. w. Red Norvo (Keynote 12-inch) ; also sessions with Mildred 
Bailey (Crown); Flip Phillips (Signature), Cozy Cole (Keynote). Own date, 
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1947: Aaroris Axe, Tinfs Con (Manor). Inactive owing to illn^s most of 1948. 
One of the first to play bop on clarinet. 

ED SAFRANSKI, bass; b. Pittsburgh, 1919; father an artist. Violin at 8, 
switched to bass in high school. Two years Carnegie Tech. On road w. Marty 
Gregor, 1937, then local bands and arranging for radio. Hal McIntyre, Oct. ’41- 
May ’45; w. Miff Mole at Nidc’s, then to Kenton July ’45. Rec. Swanee Riva:, 
Commando’s Serenade w. Mclnfyre (Victor); Safranski w. Kenton (Opitol); 
Experiment Perilous w. Willie Smith (Sunset); Pom Pom w. Qiff Lange (Pan- 
American) ; WNEW Vol. I (Vox) ; eight sides w. Don Byas (Jamboree) ; dates 
w. Vido Musso and own group (Savoy) ; Turmoil, Safrantic, Bass Mood, Jumping 
for Jane with own septet from Kenton band, 1947 (Atlantic) . Won several Down 
Beat and Metronome awards; Esquire Silver Award, 1947, 

TONY SCOTT (Anthony Sciacca), clarinet; b. Morristown, N. J., 1921. 
Clarinet at 12; fan of Hutchinrider, clarinetist in old Casa Loma band. Jammed 
at Village Vanguard while a student at Juilliard, 1940-42, studying harmony and 
theory. Army May ’42-Nov. ’45. W. Buddy Rich briefly, 1946, then w. Ben 
Webster, Ch. Ventura big band, Lecuona Cuban Band; with Sid Catlett at Spot- 
lite on tenor sax; w. Babs Gonzales at Onyx, Carnegie concerts and theatre tour 
w. Billie Holiday, 1948; tour w. Frankie Laine. Joined C. Thornhill, Feb. 1949. 
Rec. w. Benny Carter, Kirby Walker (De Luxe) ; Everything is Cool w. Babs 
(Apollo); Bill de Arango session (Haven); own date on Gotham w. Dizzy, 
Trummy Young, Ben Webster, Sarah Vaughan, playing alto on Yotdre Only 
Happy When Vm Blue, clarinet on Ten Lessons with Timothy. Fave: Benny 
Goodman, but his own style is bop. 

GEORGE SHEARING, piano and accordion; b. Battersea, London, Eng., 
1920. Linden Lodge School for the Blind; toured England with all-blind band, 
also worked w. Ambrose, Ted Heath and other leading British groups. Rec. for 
British Decca since 1938. Came to NYC 1946 for few months’ visit; returned 
to England, but back in NYC Dec. 1947 to stay in USA permanently. Most of 
1948 at Three Deuces with Oscar Pettiford & J. C. Heard; opened at Clique Qub 
Dec. ’48. Plays a very intense combination of chord and single-note bop piano 
styles, and is the first jazzman to feature genuine bop accordion. Has an album of 
piano solos on London label, recorded several years ago not in bop style. American 
recordings: Have You Met Miss Jones, etc. (Savoy) . By far the greats modem 
musician to come out of British jazz, he has written arrangements for Gene 
Williams and other bands. Discovery and MGM records, 1949- 

JOHN SIMMONS, bass; b. Oklahoma, 1918. School in LA to 1936; dis- 
covered in San Diego by John Hammond, made first records w. Teddy Wilson in 
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quartet date w. Harry James, Norvo, Aug. 1937 (Brunswick). W. King Cole, 
’37; Jimmy Bell, ’38; Frank Derrick, ’39; John Letman, ’40; Roy Eldridge, ’41; 
Benny Goodman, July ’41; Louis Armstrong, ’42; Eddie Heywood, ’44; 111. Jacquet, 
’46; various 52nd St. groups w. C. Hawkins, Sid Catlett, Don Byas. Also rec. w. 
Billie HoEday (Decca, Commodore). An early frequenter of Minton’s from 
1941 on. 

SONNY STITT, alto sax. Exact information is scarce on this young artist 
owing to his incarceration on and off in the past two years. First heard of in 
Detroit, he appeared in Newark and NYC 1945-6 and impressed musicians as 
the first young alto star to simulate Bird’s style effectively. Recorded for Savoy, 
with the Be Bop Boys, Webb City and Fed Boy; own session, Blues in Bebop, 
Seven Up. Also dates w. Kenny Clarke (Victor bop album). Lord Nelson, Russell, 
Jacquet (King), Dizzy Gillespie Musicraft small band date {One Bass Hit, Oop 
Bop sb’ Bam, That’s Earl Brother, Hand Pulla Gimme ') . 

EARL SWOPE, trombone; b. Washington, D.C., 1922. Worked locally 
with Don Lamond’s small group, also toured w. Sonny Dunham, Boyd Raebtirn; 
Buddy Rich, 1947; Woody Hetman, 1948-9. Rec. Gabardine & Serge w. Chaloff 
(Savoy) ; Dateless Brown w. Rich (Mercury) ; Keen & Peachy, I’ve Got News for 
You w. Woody (Col.). 

"SIR” CHARLES 'THOMPSON, piano & arranger. First records while 
w. Lionel Hampton 1940-41, Altitude, Chasin’ with Chase, etc. (Victor). W. 
Coleman Hawkms, 1944-5, made Asch album and Capitol dates; own all-star 
session for Apollo Sep. 1945 with Ch. Parker, Dexter Gordon Takin’ Off, If 1 Had 
You, 20th Century Blues, Street Beat. Lucky Millinder, 1946. Illin ois jfacquet, 
1947; composed Robbins Nest and r«:orded it with Jacquet on Apollo. Mainly a 
Basie-style rather than a bop pianist. 

ELI "LUCKY” 'THOMPSON, tenor; b. Detroit, June 1924. Studied Cass 
Tech. High; Francis Hellstein of Detroit Symphony, and also with father of 
trombonist Bobby Byrne; harmony and orch. under John Phelps. Left Detroit w. 
Trenier Twins’ Bama State Collegians. Lionel Hampton 1943; settled in NYC, 
worked w. Ray Parker; w. Sid Catlett at Deuces; a month w. Don Redman, and 
later w. original Edrstine band incl. Diz, Bird, Millin der, Slam Stewart, Erroll 
Gamer; a year with Basie, then settled on west coast, became most prolific jazz 
recording artist in LA; sessions and gigs w. Dizzy (Dial), Benny Carter, Louis 
Armstrong, Boyd Raeburn, Johnny Richards, Jimmy Mundy, Buddy Baker, Ike 
Carpenter, etc. Heard on practically all Exclusive Records 1945-6 in Buddy Baker 
backgrounds, groups, etc. Also acc. Dinah Washington (Apollo), Estelle Edson, 
Ivie Anderson (Black & White) . Solos: Taps Miller, Avenue C, I Didn’t Know 
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About You w. Basie; dates w. Lips Page (Contmental), Dodo Marmaiosa 
(Atomic). Own sessions on Excelsior and Victor (bdwp aU>um), best solo Just 
One More Chance (Victor). Also beard in Junior Jazz album (Black & White), 
Lyle Griffin (mHA.), Cliff Lange (Pan-American), Slim Gaillard (Majestic)’ 
Karl George Cherokee (Melodise), Freddy Green (Duke), Willie (Sunset)! 
Earliest records are Lucky Ddillinder’s 1 Car^t See For Looking (Decca, bfay 1944), 
Lips Page (Commodore, March 1944). &nooth, pure tone and individual style 
distinguished him from both Hawkins and Lester Young schools. Esquire New 
Star award, 1947. 

IJQ'JNIE TRISTANO, piano; b. Chicago, 1919. American Conservatoiy of 
Music in Chi. Local clubs and teaching until s umm er of 1946, whai he came to 
New York at the instigation of Chubby Jackson; played with small groups in 
Freeport, N. Y. and 52nd Street, mostly with Billy Bauer, guitar, and Arnold 
Fishkin, bass. Many prominent musicians have studied harmony, theory and piano 
with Lennie, whose ideas extend far b^ond bebop. An extraordinary musician 
whose work is worthy of deep study. Album for Kqrnote and session for Majestic, 
both sets of masters now owned by Mercury; also six sides for Disc and one side 
for Victor Modem Jazz Piano album. Favorite bop pianist: Bud Powell. 

CHARLIE VENTURA (real name Venturo), tenor sax; b. PhiUy, Dec. 2, 
1916; fourth from the top in a family of thirteen children. Got first sax, a C 
Melody, at 14. Listened to Chu Berry, jammed at local music shop with Bill 
Harris, worked in Dad’s hat factory, and from 1940 to ’42 at PhiUy Navy Yard, 
sitting in nights at the local Down Beat with Dizzy, Roy, De Franco, Vido Musso 
and other big jazz names. In ’42, through Roy Eldridge and Teddy Walters, 
landed a job with Gene Kmpa. Stayed (except for interlude with Teddy PoweU 
while Gene was disbanded) imtU 1946, then had his own big band. (See Chapter 
5 ) . Shared a small unit with Chubby Jackson for a while, then started on his own, 
developed the bop style with horns and voices working in both unison and harmony; 
first with Buddy Stewart, then in 1948 with Jackie Cain and Roy Krai. Plays 
soprano, alto, tenor and baritone saxes. During 1948 his eight-piece group became 
the most popular smaU band in the country playing modern jazz. 

Charlie’s solos on records imtil 1947 didn’t feature the bop style towards 
which he gradually evolved later. His biggest early hits were such flashy specialties 
as Dark Eyes and Yesterdays, recorded with Krupa. Dates with Neal Hefti (Key- 
note), Jazz at Phil. Vols. I & III (Asch), Timme Rosenkrantz (Continental), 
WNEW Vol. 2 (Vox), Teddy Wilson’s September Song, Time After Time etc 
(Musicraft). Under his own name, pick-up band dates for Sunset, Black and 
White (eight 12-inch and four 10-inch sides), an album for Lamplighter, a few 
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sM« OQ Savoy; 1946-48, own regular bands, big and small, on National and 
Sitting In, b«t sid^ indude 11:60, lE^t of Suez, Euphoria, Fm Forever Blowing 
Bubbles, and Ms baritone sax «)io If I Had You, Signed with Victor late in 1948. 

GEORGE WAIXINGTON (Figlia), piano; b. Palermo, Italy, 1923; father, 
an o|«ra singer, brought family here a year later. Piano w. private teacher; gigs 
in Grmiwich Village, where he met Max Roach, Bird, Benny Harris and Dizzy. 
Joined Diz's first band w. Oscar Pettiford at Onyx, 1944; w. Joe Marsala at Hickory 
House, various groups at Three Deuces ind. Ch. Parker, Geo. Auld, Red Rodney, 
Alim Eager. W. Kai Winding, 1948. Rec. A Bar A Second, Gabardine & Serge 
w. Chaloff (Savoy), Janets Bounce etc. w. Eager (Savoy). Eaves: Bud Powell, 
A1 Haig. G3mp. Lemon Drop rec. by Qiubby Jackson (Rainbow) . 

CHUCK WAYNE (CHARLES JAGELKA), guitar; b. NYC, Feb. 27, 1923, 
son of a aibinet maker; Czech family. Picked up brother s mandolin while at 
junior Mgh and started playing with a Russian balalaika band. When mandolin 
began to warp, threw it in the furnace and got a guitar. At 18, while running 
elevator for a living, met the late, great pianist Clarence Profit, and soon after was 
doubling bett^^een jobs with Profit’s Trio at the Two O’Clock Club and the late 
Nat Jaffe’s similarly-styled trio at Kelly’s Stable. Later with Profit at the Red 
Rooster uptown. Army, Feb. ’42-March ’44, then w. Joe Marsala on and off for 
two years mostly at Hickory House. Also w. Phil Moore at Cafe Society; joined 
Woody Herman May ’46, stayed until band broke up seven months later. Free- 
landng since then with own groups, also Alvy West’s Little Band, 1948, and 
Barbara Carroll Trio. Rec. w. Helen Humes (Savoy), Barney Bigard (Black & 
White), Sarah Vaughan, Slam Stewart (Continental). Solos: Cherokee w. Joe 
Marsala Diz (Black & White), Sidewalks of Cuba w. Woody (Columbia); 
East of the Sun w. Lester Young (Aladdin), own comps. Xero Hour (Black & 
White) and Slightly Dizzy (Musicraft) both w. Marsala. Faves: Segovia, Ch. 
Chri^ian. One of the two or three top bop guitar men, deserving of much more 
ra:ogttition than he has earned. 

BEN WEBSTER, tenor sax; b. Kansas City, c. 1909. In New Mexico w. 
Gme Coy, 1929, then w. Jap Allen, Blanche Calloway, Andy Kirk; to NYC w. 

' Benny Moten 1932; then w. Fletcher Henderson, Benny Carter, Willie Bryant 
Orch., 1934-5, later w. Cab Calloway. Duke Ellington, 1939-43, then own groups 
until rejoined Duke Nov. ’48. Though not a hopper, has influenced and associated 
with many members of the new movement. Best rec. w. Duke (Victor) and own 
sessions on Savoy, Haven, Wax. 

FREDDY WEBSTER, trumpet. Had own group around OMo 1938-39; 
this induded Tadd Dameron, on whom Webster was a main influence. W. Lucky 
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Millinder, Earl Hines, 1941; Lunceford, ’42; Benny Carter, ’43; back w. Lucky, 
’44, then various groups around New York; sat in w. Geo. Auld on Musicraft, but 
no solos; featured w. Frankie Socolow on The Man I Love, Reverse the Charges 
(Duke), Sarah Vaughan-Tadd Dameron You’re Not the Kind, If You Could See 
Me Now (Musicraft). Died Chicago, 1947. According to Tadd, could have bmi 
one of the greatest men in jazz. 

HAROLD DOC WliST, drxinis; b. W^olford, N. D., 1915. To Chicago 
1926, studied piano, cello. Tiny Parham, 1932, Erskine Tate and other Chicago 
bands; Roy Eldridge, '37'’8; in NYC, subbed for Chick Webb for several months 
before Webb’s death. Back to Roy; briefly with Ellington, Basie. At Minton’s 
with Monk, Nick Fenton, Kermit Scott, 1940. Several years on and off 52nd Street 
with Slam, Byas, Garner, Lester Young, Tiny Grimes, Roy et al. Many records with 
above groups on Savoy, Super-Disc, etc.; also Body & Soul date w. Billie Holiday 
(Vocalion) and Bird^s Nest date w. Ch. Parker (Dial) . 

MARY LOU WILLIAMS, arranger, piano; b. Pittsburgh, 19IO. Not a bop 
pianist, but a great modern stylist who has influenced many young musicians in 
favor of bop and started writing bop herself in 1947. Wrote bop arr. of Stealing 
Apples for Benny Goodman (Capitol) . Rec. w. own groups on Victor, Aisch, Disc, 
Continental. 

KAI WINDING, slide and valve trombone; b. Aarhus, Denmark, May 18, 
1922. To U. S. at 12; father w. Gen. Motors. Trombone at high school, NYC. 
Joined union to work with neighbor, Shorty Allen, opening Fiesta Danceteria, 
Times Square, in 1940 opposite Coleman Hawkins’ big band. W. Bobby Day at 
Arcadia, Sonny Dunham, Alvino Rey. 1942, in Coast Guard, Curtis Bay, Md.; 
training station dance band xmder Bill Schallen to Oct. 1945. While in service 
rec. first solos on Manor 12-inch date w. Manor All Stars (Roy Stevens, trumpet, 
Ray Turner, tenor, Fred Otis, piano, Ch. Perry, drums) . W. Benny Goodm^ to 
Jan. 1946 — ^no solos on records. Stan Kenton until band broke up April ’47; fea- 
tured on Artistry in Percussion, Bolero and Boogie, Collaboration etc. W. Ch. 
Ventura to Feb. 1948, then w. Gene Ammons. Back in NYC, at Royal Roost w. 
Ch. Parker, Tadd Dameron. Records: 11:60, East of Suez w. Ventura (National) 
Neal Hefti session (Keynote) ; own date on Savoy: Always, Grab Your Ax Max , ' 
Loaded, Sweet Miss. Teddy Reig date on Savoy: Mr. Dues, and valve trombone 
solo on O-Go-Mo. Solos on Five Bops’ Hot Halavah (Sitting In), Coleman 
Hawkins Bean A Re Bop (Aladdin) . 

LESTER WILLIS *TRES” YOUNG, tenor sax; b. New Orleans, 1909. 
Father, originally a blacksmith, had studied at Tuskegee; played violin, was 
teacher, worked with choirs; taught Lester drums, later bought him alto sax. 
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Played baritone a wMe with the Bostonians; worked a year with King Oliver, 
then w. Walter Paige & His 13 Original Blue Devils, then to Kansas City, joined 
Benny Moten-George Lee group and first small Count Basie unit. Replaced Cole- 
man Hawkins in Fletcher Henderson band 1934 and flopped because he didn't 
sound like Hawk. Few months w. Andy Kkk, then to Basie again at Reno Qub, 
KQ summer 1936, then to Grand Terrace in Chicago. First record date with 
Jones-Smith Inc. (Count Basie Quintet) for Vocalion-Columbia, Oct. 9, 1936: 
Shoe Shine Boy, Evening Lady Be Good, Boogie Woogie, Left Basie Dec. 13, 1940; 
own band at Kelly's Stable w. Shad Collins, Clyde Hart, Johnny Collins, Nick 
Fenton, Harold W^t. Sat in often at Minton's, Nick's, Village Vanguard, March 
1942, own small band jointly with brother, drummer Lee Young, in Los Angeles; 
to Cafe Scoety, NYC, Sept. *42. Back with Basie Dec. 1943 in LA, then 15 
months in Army 1944-5. ^eral concert tours w. Norman Gran 2 , then own small 
group. Says '*Bop can be pretty, but I play a swing tenor." Lester was the key 
figure in the development of an easy-going, lag-along style and rather soft, flat 
tenor tone, as opposed to a hitting-it-on-the-nose style; in short, he was, with 
Charlie Christian and a few others, responsible for the change from hot jazz to 
cool jazz which is a vital feature of bebop, and though his style is not entirely bop, 
almost every young tenor player in recent years has modeled his style on "Pres" 
to some extent. Own fave records: Taxi War Dance w. Basie ( Vocation) ; Back In 
Your Own Backyard and Sailboat In the Moonlight w. Billie Holiday ( Vocalion) . 
Comp. Tickle Toe, tec. w. Basie (Col.). Qarinet solos w. Kansas City Six, Sept. 
1938 (Commodore). Own album on Keynote; featured in tenor sax albums on 
Savoy; numerous small band dates on Philo-Aladdin. Lesser known early solos 
include Blitzkrieg Baby w. Una Mae Carlisle (Bluebird), Things ’Bout Cornin’ 
My Way w. Sam Price (Decca), Upright Organ Blues w. Glenn Hardman 
(Columbia). Innumerable small band dates in the late 1930's with Teddy 
Wilson, B. Holiday (Brunswick, Vocalion, Okeh) and in 1943-4 with Dickie 
Wells (Signature 12-inch), Johnny Guamieri (Savoy). One date w. Benny 
Goodman, March 1938 (Victor). Several volumes of Jazz at Philharmonic. 
Appeared in Jammir^ The Blues short made by Norman Granz and Gjon Mili. 
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DISCOGRAPHY 


Following is a list of albums suitable for a general introduction to bebop. 
Most of them are still available at from |3 to |4 each. 

CHARLIE CHRISTIAN MEMORIAL (VOX ESP 302) 

NEW FIFTY SECOND STREET JAZZ (VICTOR HJ 9) 

BEBOP (VICTOR P 226) 

BEBOP (KEYNOTE K 140) 

BEBOP (SAVOY S 506) 

BEBOP JAZZ 1947 (DIAL D-1) 

BEBOP JAZZ 1948 (DIAL D-2) 

NEW SOUNDS IN MODERN MUSIC (SAVOY S-508) 

THE PARKERS (SAVOY S-509) 

DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS ALL STARS (MUSICRAFT S 7) 
CHARLIE PARKER (SAVOY S-510) 


Leonard Feathe/s "Jazz At Its Besf program 
is heard regularly on WMGM, New York. 
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